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Disaster is a fact of life. More than 25,000 disasters large and small strike 
. somewhere in the United States each year. That's more than ,68 disasters every day. 
These catastrophes range from hurricanes and tornadoes, earthquakes with rriassive 
destruction, to train wrecks and neighborhood fires. . ' ^ 

We fdce these and^ many other kinds of disasters, both natural and man- 
made. Air and water polmt'ion, industrial ac*cidents, and the possibility of attack on this 
country are othef hazards that are constantly us. 

Tfii^ book is an attempt to help you live safely in this increasingly complex,^ 
cluttered, and dangerous world. 

Even a nodding acquaintance with some oLthe dangers of everyday life and 
what to do about them can help. And if you're moti^ted to preparedness actions by 
what you read here, so fnuch the better. ^ , 

Your personal safety is the first objective. Your awareness, yauf- knowledge 
and experience, can also provide safety for others. - 
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Govemmerit — ^^FedAal, State7 local — is basically r6sponsible for the public 
' safety. But you are the.startirrg point in fan^ily, neighborhood, commur>ity, and nation- 
wide preparedness. ' {• • 

lr> this book- you will meet Phofessfer Quantl^, and learn of the planned 
' landing at Devirs Elbow; perhaps get a little muddy while 1ist6nine^ Ralph and Mar- 
vin down at the pig pen; rid^^ with the ^orks as they head fbcJbeCulf; and rejoice in 
the FearyS^alaof Sari:derella^ who finds her Prince in arlsnowbank. Reggie and Danny, 
Albert Einstein, and Cassjus ihe Roman winen^aker are^iri the book, too— but.read on: 
^ ' A- federal agency/has issued this book as part pf its responsibility for your 

safety, and for overall national jDreparedjiess and security. * . ' - 

The t^xt, format/ and illustrations of the. book do not conform to the steret)^ 
»',typedHmage^of a governrV^nt pCfblica^ior^ , ' . . • 

You may even /enjoy readirtg it! / . ^ ^ 
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A Quick Once-Over , 

' ^ ' / 

Imagine that right now — as you sit with this book in your hands — a fire is 
ragirig in the next room. What can\you do in the next few n:ii.nutes to put it out — or 
to save your iif-e and the lives of those around you? 

Will you open the door before feeling it to see if it's hot? Or will you simply 
fling it open and boJt' through? Do you know. how to escape hoifi the room you're in 
if you can't get out by the door? Where^ are the fire exits? Where's the fire alarm box 
or phone? If the room is getting smoky, shoald you stay upright; ^r get down near 
the floor? — . * . . • . \ ^ 

Which way do you gd if you see a tornado coming — in any direction, or* at 
right arrgles to it? If there's no time to escape, or to get into a storm cellar or base- 
ment, should you climb a tree? Or jump in the nearest ditch or low place, and lie with 
ypur arms over your heacUfor protection? ' ^ * • . 

If there's a hurricane or other storm coming, should you leave a window 
open on the side of the house away from the direction of the wind? Or should you 
leave all windows open, so the Wind can blow through fhe hoUse? . , 

If there's a nuclear explosion and you have to go to a faljout shelter, how* 
long would you have to stay in it? Twp days? Two weeks? What is the most important 
item to store in any shelter? ' 

This book answers these and. many other questions, and provides informa-^ 
tion you need in order to avoid or survive natural or manmade disasters. The purpose 
of this .book is .to help you think and plan now. Then, if you ever face disaster, you'll 
be ready to act sensibl^with knowledge and foresight. 

To Be Prepared 

Many of Ihe suggestions in this book may seem like 9 lot of trOubfe to carry 
outfsome you rhi|ht even feel unnecessary. Preparation is a little troublesome — like 
making sure the safety of a gun is on, looking before you walk into the street, or plug- 
ging up leaks in your boat before you sail out to sea. But this kind of "trouble/' is what 
can help you,,stay alive-7-being willing to put forth some effort before it's too late, 
. ' ,^ When disaster strikes, you must be ready to act. In an emergency, 
.you won't have time to start making lists%f things you'lj need for survival, 
Now is. the time to make your lists, and your personal and household 
survival plans. 
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SOME BASIC FIRST STEPS 
Know the Warning Signals 

How will you know when danger threatens? Most comniunities in the United 
States have siren warning systems. These usually are tested at specific times, so you 
may already be familiar with their sound. When the sirens sounc^ in a steady tone for 3 to 5 
minutes, ifs an alert that a peacetime emergency is occurring. You should immediate^ly tune 
in^your radio or television to learn what the emergency is- and what you should do 
about it. • ' 

• If the sirens sound a wavering tocie for 3 to 5 rninutes, enemy attack has 
been, detected. You should take immediate protectiye action. 

If there is an attack, official information and instructions will be broadcast. 
Turn on your radio or televisio^nT 

If the emergency is a natural disaster, such as a hurricane, flood, or tornado/ 
the radio or television may tell you there is a watch, Thij will give you some time to 
prepare for the possible danger. In the case of a tornado, a watch could last fdr ? rela- 
tively short time, and in the case of an expected hurricane, perhaps a littJe longer. 
^ If the emergency is expected immediately, the radio or television will give 

you di warning. . ' . 

That means the danger has actually begun— the tornado has been sighted, 
or the river has overflowed its banks and begun to flood. You must immediately follow 
emergency instructions, oV go to the safest place available. 

Know Where Public Shelters Are Located 

Mosyiommunitles have public fallout shelters marked with 
.yellow-and-black ^igns. Each public shelter offers radiation shielding. 
Many of these shelter areas haye been stocked with emergency water 
and food, medical supplies, sanitatton kits, and radiation monitoring 
instruments. ' ' . 

Locate now the public falloiJt shelter that your local gov- 
ernment wants you to go to if radioactive fallout (or other disaster) 
'^threatens. Your community should Have a plan for sheltering all its 
citizens, wherever they might be, at any time of day or night.^ If there is no plan/locate 
the public fallout shelter nearest your honie,.work, or school. « 

. If you know your public fallout^-^eiter is. stocked, and have to go\there, 
. sim^ly-iake-^along family medicirie9;;t?fapkets, and a battery-powered radio. 

'---^Iflhe shelter is not stocked, you will need in' addition as much water or ojher liquids 
and ready-fo-eat foods as you can c^vvy, K^epj^art of your family's emergency food 

■ . ^ ' ' ■ 10 > . ■ ' ■ 




supplies in a snialhbox- or other^portable container, so you won't lose prec^ious time 
• if you're forced tor leave your hou^e quickly. 

Don't .forget to secure ybiir house before you leave it. Travel carefully dn 
your way to shelter. • ^ ' 

Know How To Be Prepared at Home ^ 

Under ^nciergency conditions, the most important survival items are shelter^ 
^ater, food, warm clothifig and blankets, and sanitary facilities. Once you have reached 

shelter, you can survive for a surprisingly jong^ time without food, but you can live for 

only a few days without water. In a fallout situation, you 'probably would have to stay, 
• in shelter for at least 24 to 48 hours. The stay-time could range up to 2 weeks. So a 

home survival plan Should include a 2-week supply of essentials for each member of 

the household. • ' ' 




Home Shelter 

There are many reasons why you may need to prepare shelter areas in your 
home. You may be too far from public'fallout shelters to get to them in time; or weather 
conditions, or possibly sickness, could make travel impossible. ^ 

Usually, any area of your house that's below ground or away from outside 
jwalls would be the safest. You can consult the section oh honne shelters in this hand- 
book or ask your t^ad:\er for more information on building and stocking home shel- 
ters. Fallout shelters can be designed also to serve as'shelters from severe storms. 
Here's a list of supplies' you need in shelter'^ - ' * 

Water • 

Water is the^tndst essential item \6 store in any shelter.- A minimum'supply^ 
is 2 quarts. per person daily, afthough a. gallon would-be better. Thaj amounts-to 14 
jgallons per person over a 2-week period. \ 

Storje fhe water in^ealed plastic (unbreakable) containers. The water may 
acquire an unpleasant taste after being stored for some^time, but it wilL remain safe 
to drink. Also, water in'your hot-water heater and toilet tanks (not the bowls) can be 
/Used safely. . : ^ : , ; - ' 

. Additional water can be obtained from, the home plumbing syste^m if ^he 
main. water vafve is shut off before the emergency to seal the water jn the pipes. 




A fauc'et in the upper part of th^ house should be left 
open to allow ^jr to enter the. pipes, and the water 
should be drawn off from the lowest faucet or pipe. 

Water purification, tablets should be in- 
cluded in your emergency supplies in case it is neces- 
*sary to use cloudy water from sources that may not 
be clean. (Cloudy water can be filtered through sev-* 
eral thicknesses of clean cipth and-allowed to settle 
before it is purified.) Ordinary household bleacli can 
be used to purify water if chlorine is the only active 
material in the bleach. 

For each gallon ol'water, use 4 water-purify- 
ing tablets, or 12 drop^ of tincture of iodine or ^ 
drops of liquid chlorine bleach. If the water isploudy, 
these amounts should be doub^d. 



Food 



Your family should build up and maintain a 2-week supply of no'nperishable 
food in the^ouse, rotating and replacing it regularly to ensure freshness. This food 
should require little or no cooking and.be p'acked jn containers small enough so the 
contents can be used in a single meal. Perishable, foods on hand at the time of an 
emer:g€ncy should be eaten first. Tfjere may be no'g'as or electricity available in your 
home for cooking or refrigeration; and neither open flgn^gs nor charcoal burners 
should be used in. a shelter area. Also, do not store volatile fuels in a shelter area. It's 
better to eat cold food than to run the risk of fire^ explosion, or poisoning by fumes 
when you are confjned in a shelter. ^ « 

When choosing foods for storage, your family should include those which: 

« 

s , requii^ little or no waten for preparation, 
can be eaten without heating 
are packaged in one-meal sizei^ 
require minimum storage spact, 
haven long shelf'life. ^ * * " 
can be rotated in your home^ood supply. ' 
your family likes. ^ ' ^' , ' ^ 

•Be sure to keep all food in covered containers. Keep cooking and eating 
utensils clean. Keep garbage in a closed container and dispose of it outside the home 
when it's safe tado so. 

When you choose food for yOur family stockpile, select those which will 
provide good nutrition.^Here are Some su^gestionsr • . *' 
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. Beverages — ppwdered^r canned fruit artd vegetable juices) powdered 
coffee, tea an(^^ilk; canned milk.. , * c 

Prepared foods — cannecThash, spajghetti dinners, salmon, tuna, chicken and 
noodles, baked beans andfrankfurters (without'tomato sauce), corned beef. 
Canned vegetables and fruits (vyhich also provide liquid). . - 

' 'Crackers and cookies. • ' ' . ' ' 

Spreads for cracjcers — peanut butter, cheese spreads, canned meat spreads. 
.Soups, canned or in dry packages (not tomato). 

salt, and pepper. * ^ ' ^ 

'Tspecial' foods needed for invalids or infants! " , ^ ^ / 

Utensils— paper plates, plastic cups, kniVes, fSrks, spoons, pans,.caa ancj 
bottle openers, and a camp stove. if practicaj. . ^ . , 



Clothing apd Blan 





^ / Carnpjng equipmen't,^Kff as sleeping bags and air mattresses,- can he stored 
in the home shelter area v^hen not in use. A change of clothing for eacVi mefhber of 
the househo^ld an)d any extra brahkets in the house should be storecj^in the shelter. 
Someone m the house shoulc^ take the respbnstbifity for cojie/ting blankets ar^ 
pillow^s and bringing therri to the. home shelter v^heri an eruer^^mt/ls dedlaced. " 

• Sanitary Facilities ' ^ 

An emergency toilet can be constructed frOm.a watertight *coht'ainer with a 
snug-fitting lid. It could be a garbage container, pr pail or bucket— ^but it must be 
covered. If the C6ntainer is.small, a larger covere^'container sh?)uld be available inlo 
which the contents of the'small on% can be err^ptied when necessary. Both containers' 
should be lined vvith'fDlastic bags; and you should keep extra bags on hand. After 
each use, add a.$mall aYnount of disinfectant or chlorine bleach to.tfie.cpntainer to 
check odor and germs. Then replace the lid. * - 

CtiEdKLISTiOF SAKIITATION SUPPLIES ^ ' . ' 
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. small can with tight lid 

i garbage can with lid 

! plastic' bagi to fit hothcans 

newspapers . . 

Uoilet paper 

sanitary napkins 

disinfectant or bleach 



deodorizer 

^ small wash ^pan * 
sioap 

dowels . ' ' ^" 
• ra^ and rator blade^ - 
^ toothbrushes and toothpaste 

combs and hairbrushes 
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Medical Supplies / . ' • . » 

"A first aid kit (containing bandage^, antiseptic, and other jtenris) is always 
useful It can be store^'lTT-ydwi: shelter area, alpng with a first aid handbook. Store thy's 
handbook there 'tt)0. Any special medicines used by members of your household should 
be included. In addition,- some member of your household should be trdtned in first 
aid and mediq^l self-help. ' ^ > \ 

adhesive tape, ^olUT[ wide^ ^ 
' applicators, yst^rile\, cottqn-tipped 
antiseptic sdlulwtij^ ^ ^ : - ' 
aspirin tablets, 5 'graifT 

bandage, sterile roll, 2" wide ' < ' 

bandage, sterile roll, 4'' wide • 
bandages, large triangular ^ (37'' x 37'' 5c 52" ) 
bandages, can of plastic strips, assorted sizes 
cotton, sterile absorbent 
cough mixture 
diarrhea medication' ^ ^ 
dressings, sterile {4^^'x4''j ^ ^ ' 
ear drops / 
first-aid handbook * 
laxative 

motion sickness tablets (for nausea) 



nose drops (water soluble) 

petroleufn jelly ^ 

rubbing alcohol 

smelling salts 

safety pins, assorted sizes 

soap 

specific medications 
recommended 
by your physician' 

scissors 

splints,- wooden (18" long) . 
table salt 
toothache remedy 
thermometer 

tweezers ^ 
water purification materials 




Equipment ' 

^ Two of the most important items for any hoijie shelter are battery-operated 
radio and a flashlight, along with a supply of extra^atteries. A racfio provides a vital 
link to the outsid|, giving you information about the emergency and letting you know 
when it will be safe to leave shelter, ^ . . 



CHECKLIST OF USEFUL SHELTER EQUIPMENT 



battery-operated ra4io * 

flashlight 

extra batteries 

cooking and eating utensils 

bottle a nd c an openers 

match^0jfd candles 

lanterns ' ' 

tools, including wrench,, 

screwdriver, pliers, hammer, 
crowbar, saw, axe, shovel, 
and broom 

sanitation -supplies 
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first-aid kit 
rope, 25'' long 
cots or hunks * 
folding tables and chairs 
games and puzzles 
paper, pencils, and crayons 
reading materials 
sewing kit 

clock (windup or battery-operated) 

calendar • 

sking 

Splaying cards 



Prepare Your Family Emergency ^lan 

No two family ^emergency plans will be alike, but there are certain essen- 
tials each person ih the household should know. Each family member shoujd assume 
responsibility for som^^jg^ft of the emergency plan. 

^ . PRE-EMERGENCY CHECKLIST - 



/ Family members know actions to take' on warning ^ignals. 

2 Family members know family emergency-actibrL^n. 

3 Family Ynembers kn(fw how to turn off utilities-, ^ 

4 Home fire prevention is practiced, and periodic checks are made. 

5 Family members know what to do in case of fire. ' \\ 

6 Family members know what to doJf a nuclear flash, earthquake, or other sudden 
\ danger threatens. . ^ ^ 

7 An adequate supply of water and foQd is stored. 

"8 " A battery-operated radio and flashlights, with spare batteries, are on hand. ~ 

9 The family emergency-action plan is tested periodically. - ^ 

An example Family Emergency Plan follows. As you fill in the blanks, you 



will become..better prepared to act in any emergency. 
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AN OUTLINE FOR FAMILY EMERGENCY PLANNING 

r 

Public fallout shelter nearest^ur home is located at: •* 
The best route frorn our home to this shelter is: 

— - — ^ — . X 

the location if> our home that offers the best fallout protect^ion is: 
Nearest^elter to work/school: 



Best route^planned? ^ 

Is assistance needed to reach shelter?. 
Who will prjj^^ide?- - 



Names of family members: 
Tamily member responsible for: 



• * 

Home shelter area water 










Home shelter area food ' * 










Supplies to take to public shelter 








\ 


f^rst aid and first aid kit \ 










^Jirefjrevention and control 










Safe storage of vital family records 










Sanitation and sanitation supplies 










Maintenance of family shelter area 










Insure battery radio is available and 
working, and spare batteries on hand 








y 


Turn off burners, close windows, 
secure house <turn off utilities 
if told to do so) 










Secure area outside house 




A 
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Nam^s of Fahiily Members (continued) 



•Special Responsibilities: 






Family pets ^ / 

: h : 










Livestock 






s — • 




Farm equipment [ 










Warn neighbors 










^ Special personal needs: 










Medicines 










Foods 










Infant supplies ' ' 











Checklist of supplies for family-shelter area: ^ 



Water ^ Sanitation. items , 

Food B attery^ radio, spare batteries^ 

First aid kit, health and Clothing ' . 

, medical items Si , . 

^ , Firefightmg equipment 

Items we plan to'take io public shelter: ^ 



We can obtain additional pla\ining information frorh: 

Local Civil Defense Agency * ^ Telephone 



AddressJ 



State Civil Defense Agency 



Addreiss 



Telephone 



County Agricultural Agent 
Addfj ^ss 
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Telephone 
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Practice Sessions , • 

f 

When you've read this book) ahd have developed a sound emergency plan 
with your family, you can go. through a feu; triaj runs, or practice sessions, to make 
sure everyone knows how to act ifrdifferent emergencies. 

Practice sessions shoulfl focus on those emergencies most likely to, occur in 
yoUr area of the country. Here are 5pme brief -examples, and the ways in which you 
might prepare for theVn. They are treated irh greater detail in the chapter called Disaster 
5rr//:e5'. Imagine they are actually happening, and go through the motions of coping 
' with them — so that when disaster does strike, your first time won't be your last. 

Hurricanes ^ 

A* hurricane has-been following ^an erratic course for several days. At last 
reports, it is not coming toward your area. However, your town's warning sirens sound 
after you've gone to bed. You get up and turn pn your radio or television. You learn 
that the hurricane has changed course and is headed your way, jt's expe^cted to arrive 
by daybreak. People in low-lying areas, especially near the shore, are ad-vised to leave 
their houses and go to ^fer shelter. It is raining hard already, and some/of theVoads 
may be flooded, • / 

What do vou do? v . ; 

. J Wake everyojie^Tell them to get dressed, take care of emergency-plan tasks, 

and tjhen get ready to leave for safer shelter. 

One family member continues to^ listen to the radio for advice on road 
conditions and-where public shelters are open. Another member places undfer cpver 
or otherwise secures porch furniture, garbage cans,' and other things that might 
blow around. Secure windows and doors. (If you had had enough warning 
time^ you would have taped the windows dr troarded therp up.) , . 

Then get everyone into the car, and leav^ for shelter, driving 
slowly and watchir>g the road ahead for washouts or fallen trees. 
(How long does it take to secure the house and get everyone 
to the car?) * 
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from windS^douts,de door^ Move awa^ , 

duration. ^ ^ • . 

After the shaking, check yqur^hbusefiiold and n^eighborhood for injured 
- people who nefed help. Then chec1< your house fcJr.damage. If utilUy Imes are brokeh,\ 
leave the area*. As soon as possible, report damage which might^^ose »Janger to youc-^ ^ 
self or others. Do not flush toilers until you know sewers are notH)roken. Watch out 
for fire. Turn on radio or TV for information. Don't go sightseeing. Stay out of damaged 
buildings. There probably will be aftershocks^ at intervals of several hours or days, 
in any case/ it is dangerous to enter damaged -Kuildings. Stay away from coastal areas 
in ca^e tidal waves— also known as "tsunami^'— v^hould strike. 

If you're outdoors when the shaking starts, move away from buildings, tall , 
objects, and utility lines. If you're ^ina moving car', stop at the side of the road. If possi.7 ^ ^ 
ble, don't stop on or under highway overpasses or bridges. Stay in your car; even if it 
shakes a great^deal, it's a fairly safe place.v 

^ Tornadoes " • * . 

You hear on radio or TV that there is a tornado watch. You're ge^tting ready 
to leave *the house. What should you do^ . 

Your children are at schOoL If the school building has a shelter area, the 
children probably should remain there. . * * • 

Leaye your radio or- TV on, to keep informed. If you must travel, listen to 
your car radio, antj watch for low and rolling dark clouds, or funnel-shaped clouds — 
especially from the" southwest. Jn the house, check your battery-operated radio and 
flashlights. Know how to reach storm shelter quickly. ' . \ ^ 

If a to>«ado is reported headed in your direction, or you see one coming^^^^^^^^^>^* 
don't wait — go to shelter immediately. (Remember to leave a window open on the"""^"^ 
side of the house away from the announced direction of the wind. 
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EMERGENCY SHELTER ACTION 



EXAMPLES: - * 

i 

Take sbelter in your home shelter. area. 

. * Move Ito a public 'shelter. * 

. • Take cover immediately in best available pr*otection. 

f ^ You and your family should be prepaYed^ Practice all of, these attions, for 

* different emergencies demand different responses. 

Many of the disasters described in this booU are regional ones. If you live in 
Ogden, Utah, for instance, hurricanes are not going t^ be a pressing problem for you. 
Concentrate on disasters relevant to .your localit 

What we say throughout the book about preparation-, evacuation, arid sup- 
plies required for cjlfferent emergencies may sound repetitive. Jh^'s because each 
section is designed^to be complete in itself. And anyway, it won't fttti^fcto read and 
think about these things more than once. When it comes to survival, there's no such 
thin^^ too much preparation. 
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Life is shprt. Forfest animals don't need us to make it shorter. Their liv^ are 
in our hands. Whep the trees and grass grow dry as tinder, will you be the one to 
leave burning embers a,t the campground? — to- carelessly^^ick a lighted match into 
the underbrush? — to set a little "fun fire?" 

Fun fire? There's no such thing: Even "contained" ^^r^ can get out of h^nd * 
and grow like fury. A few smouldering twigs Can become a rampaging blaze. A„single 
careless toss cap turn the forest world int6 vyholesale ho^rpr/^Fire destroys: burraws, 
nests, seeds, roots, hunting territories, mating grounds — life, ,5 

It takes no more than one fool to start a fire. 4t Often tak§§^^n army pf cool 
heads to put one out: * - . . / 

Man is responsible for 58% of all forest f^re^ — and about one-third of that, 
number are s^ on purpose! And people who take to Ihe woods foif recreation are 
responsible for one-thrrd of all forest fires each. year. So stay alert — or stay home. 

Lightning causes m'any forest fires too, but when It strike's — whama! — if- 
oftefi happejns on top of a hill, where the temperature is cooler^ the fuel supply is 
sparse, and|the fiames are more .easily spotted. ^ ' ^ . 

mmade fires, whether the culprit is an arsonist, or simply careless, usually 
occur in Ic^v^lying places, along trails and roads. This ^ves the blaze *a good chance 
. to take hold |nd cause a heavy'tolL. v ^' - ^ ^ . . • 

- ^An arsonist wilf-choose a secluded place, and weather that's hot, 'dry, and 
windy. Thi>sort of fire will spread rapidly, fed by updrafts. Forests grow slQ\y|y. fojfeat 
:,fires .grow fast. ' ) . * 

\Animals caught by a forest fire can't outrun the flames. Think about. th^n;>i 
on your next trip, and rake the ashes of your camp fire extra carefully. \^ou'li be glad.' 
So will they. , , . 

■ The ravaging flame is often only the beginning' of ttie destructive effects pf 
a forest fire: A heavy California mountain rainfall roafed down two* canyons. The one 
that was forested, and covered with chapparal, naturally absorl^dthe water. The one 
that was 6are, its trees and shrubs previously devastated by f^e,^had nothing fo hold 
back the water, which cascaded down the canyon, deluging the town cradled in th6 
valley, sweeping away two hundred houses and killing 34 people. 6e (^refuh Tire.kills 
in far-reaching ways. • > 
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Three kinds of fires can destroy the forest: 

A surface fire burns^alorfg the floor of the forest. It is ijsually slow-mQving' 
andjjzlose to the ground, but it" can spread fast. It kiPs small trees and qither kilJs or 
permanently damages larger trees. Most fires are of tKis type, ^ ^ 

A ground fire burns on or below the forest fJoor. These fires are often startec| 
by lightning. They move sIdWIy, and often go^ undetected for weeks. They are hard to 
put out. The heat th*ey create beneath the ground destroys the trees' roots and any 
chance for life, • ^ ' 

^crown fire moves faster than most people can ri>n. These often start as sur- 
face fires, and are blown- by winds into the tree crowns, Fij; forests are espe^cially vul- 
nerable. The needles and cones catch fire easily arid quickly/A grove of trees "topping 
but" in this way is doomed, - ' 

A fire has to be fed, or it dies. If you want to kill one fast, cut off its supplies: 
L HE AJ 2 /FUEL 3. AIR. ' - ^ " 

The main elements which^ influence tfce spread of a fire are fuel^ weather, 
and slope. Fast-burning fuels are dry grass, dead leaves and .tree needles, bmsh and 
smal^trees. These are called light fuels. Slow-burning fuefs are logs, stumps, branch- 
wood, and topsoil. These are heavy fuels. " ^ 

VVeather factors are wind, moisture^^and temperature. Generally, the stronger 
the wind, the drier the air and the higher the temperatur'^, the!worse the fife problem. 
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High-intensity fires shoot flames 150 feet into the air. Tornado-like firewhirls 
spew flashes 600 feet high. A fire may spread anywhere from a few feet in a few weeks 
to 30' miles in an hour. w 

The Peshtigo Fire in^1871 took more lives than any other in the United States. / 
Almost i;500 people wer^ killed and 4 million acres burned. In October of 1952, fires 
in Kentucky and West Virginia burned 2 million acres. In 1957, Alaska lost 5 rpillion 
\ acres of green forest. In the decade that ended in 1961, the U.S. Fat:est Service recorded 
1,300,000 forest fires in the United States. A total of overfO million acres burned. In 
1966, .almost 286,000' acres of national forest burned. ' ' ' 

^ While much is being done to update and improve'firefighting, includirig 
methods of prediction, detection, and control, you must be able to do your part^jtoo 
— by knbwin^ how to prevent destructive /ires from starting. ^ ' ^ 

SOME BASIC FIRE PREVENTION RULES 

* ♦ 

Don't just throw that matdraway. Snap it in two, hold it until it's*cqi)l. 
Better yet, dunk it in water, or grind it into the dirt with your heel. ^7 . 

Crush all cigarette stubs, thoroughly to be sure they're otit. Then put the 
butt in an astitray or empty can. Never throw a cigarette out your car window. Never 
drop it^on a pathjor roadway. ' ' . ^ ^ ^ 

Do jTjm start campfires on private lands, or in any place where signs* say* 
"No Fifes." , • ^ ' . * 




Where it's legal to build a campfire, make sure it's a safe one. Avoid ^reas 
of brush, thickets, or timber. An open, treeless spot, near water, is an ideal place for a 
fire. Scrape away all dry Leaves, brfrk, wood, pine needles, grass, and any other tinder 
to make a circle of bare dirt at least 6 feet in diaffneter. Surround it with rq^zks, and 
build your fire in the center. YouVan use the scrapings for fuel. ^ 

Keep your fire small and stay with it. . , 

Before y.ou leave your campsite, drown -your fire. Stir the coals and pour 
water over all. Stir agam and douse again. Turn over smoldering logs and soak both 
sides. Wet the ground thoroughly all around the fire.. 

Burning trash is illegal in many places. Check it out. When burning trash on 
your own property, do it only on calm days, in either an incinerator or a metal can. 
Have^ water and tools on hand, and a friend nearby to help. Squelch every straying 
spark. . . ^ ' 

If you st^rt or spot a fire, call the fire department, the police, or a ranger 
immediately. Don't give thejiames a head start. :r ' > 

Fires spread uphill and downwind. If you encounter a fire, try to rurTalcross its 
' ^ path and out of its way. Get behind it or beside its flank. Don't try to outrun it. That's 
one race you can't afford to^ose. - * - ■ 

If you live- in a forest fire area, make safety plan, ^ 

1 Decide which escape wutes-yoiCU use. ' ^ ■ 

2 Decide on a possible sanctuary where you can wait oyt the fire. 

^ Come to an agreement on what factors wilt mean "That's- it, let's go!" 




And while you're plannijig your own exit, remember — forest animals don't 
have pne^Their only escape is our good sense. 

Parks are becoming our last.chance to get out into rwtyre. Sqrrlfe say the 
more contact we have with nature, the better our chances of being u/hole peoples But 
use'the opportunities sensibly. / 

^'Lady bug, lady bug, fly away home^your^ouse is on fiire, and your chil- 
dren . /' Only caring — the simple human wiety — can? prevent broken homes, an,d 
&&rnt out hopeJX/ ' ' • - / - 



ONE SUMMER FRAN'S SIBLINCi, NAMED PETE, 

WAS TOTALLY ZAPPED BY THE HEAT. 

MY GOODNESS, SAID SHE, 

I AM SOBERED TO SEE, 

A PUDDLE WI^ERE PETE USED TO BE. - 



"In addition to their odd appearance, as you can see from Figure 3 on page 
14 of your books, earthlings are distinguished by a variety of quirks. They are sus- 
ceptible to — ah-7-shall we say — ah — termination, by factors so numerous that their 
continuation as a species is miraculous." 

Professor Quantle paused, and looked slowly arqund the classroom. "Our 
superiority is so obvious I won't waste our time discussing it. I will turn instead to 
thoughts of our cpming 'visitation'," he chuckled. His little sensor mechanisms waved 
gently. "We plan to arrive in Devil's Elbow, Missouri, in what they call July, as you all 
know. Now this tirrte of year, which earthlings fondly refer to as 'summer,' should cause 
us no problems. Like almost everything else, however, it does cause them problems. 
They are pathetically delicate." 

His class shook their heads in varying expressions of sympathy. The room 
was full of bobbing sensors. 

He continued, "Earthquakes shake them up; winds blow therh; microbes 
attack them; fire bums them; and sand buries them. Winter freezes them and summer 
wilts them. Actually/^he muttered,"! don't think anything is very fond of them. Their 
ability to survive,* despite such frailty,.* is scientifically quite fascinating. Let's examine* 
the hazard they are most, likely to face in the Northern Hemisphere in July: the heat 
wave. ' ' ^ 

"The source of heat on earth is the sun. If the sun were to^row cooler, the. 
earth would freeze; hotter, it would frizzle. BUt even with this jdeal balance, the sun 
poses' a hdzard. It can make earthlings ill, even — ah — terminate them. Let us take- 
Americans, for instance." 

There was a mild murmur of boredom from the class. "Now, now," said the 
instructor, "be gracious. In most years, an average of 175 Americans die from summer 
hfeat and too much sun, what they call 'excessive heat and insolation.' Of all their najtti^' 
ral hazards, only the extreme cold of winter takes a heavier toll. Of course their natural 
hazards are petty compared with the unnatural horrors they invent for themselves, but 
that subject will be covered in depth in 'Earthlings 1B.' Now we will simply concentrate 
on the heat problem. 

'Actual heat waves killed more thah 8,000 people in the United States 
between 1950 and 1967. These are direct casualties. No one knows how many deaths 
are helped along by extreme heat or sun. Heat waves are a source of heavy stress to 
the, human body, especially the very old or weak or sick. 

• "The heatwave of July, 1966, hit much of the eastern and middle continent 
with high temperatures arid extreme humidity. St. Louis, Missouri, for example, near 
where we plan to land, was the scene of 246 deaths caused primarily by heat. 
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"Humans seems to enjoy hot weather enormously, and if they take certain 
^protective measures, fhei^ delicate constitutions do not suffer unduly. I have nianaged/' 
Quantle beamed, "to procure a list of rules and regulations they apparently must heed 
to escape the worst consequences of the heat. Perhaps you'd care to look them over. 
Oogle, would you kindly?" 

As Oogle passed out Quantle's list, the Professor went on: "When earthlings 
follow these rules, they are far less likely to be disabled by heat sickness. But many of 
them are not overly intelligertt, and .some of them are foolhardy. Our mission, of 
course, is purely investigative, but as we are somewhat morally advanced, and intend 
to conduct ouj^^eivbs with goodwill, a general preparedness for dealing with any cases 
of earthling collaps.e we may encounter will be helpful, 

"I have prepared a summary of heat ailments, and their remedies. You may 
find it useful. You may even want to leave a few around down (here, on doorsteps, or 
in mailboxes. Surreptitiously of course," Quantle smiled. "Just use your quaggles," 
he said, ^ 



^ Surviving the Sun 

Rules sometimes are a>drag. But in a heat wave, 
you'll be glad you have some. 

Slow down. High temperatures and humidity sap your energy, 

^and put a strain. on your heart. Listen to your body. If it says 
"go loll in the shade, friend,"— go loll. 
Don't dry out. Excessive perspiration will make you thirsty, 

^ Obey your body — drink up. Take a salt tablet:- sweating drains . . . 
your normal supply, and you need it. If you are on a salt-restricted diet; 
of course, ask the advice^of your doctor. Overuse of tablets may cause stomach upset. 
Dress in lightweight, light-colored clothes. Light colors throw back the sun's rays. Jake 
a tip from the Tuaregs, the dwellers of western and central Sahara, When the sun sears, 
they wear white cotton undergarments, and envelop thenrhselves \t) white cotton or 
woolen cloaks, covering their heads and lower faces. ' 

In a real heat wave, the best defense is to be where the heat is not. Find a^h air- 
conditioher, take in a cool movie, go shopping where they have chilled air. If you 
can't find air-conditioning, get out of the sun. Even a slightly stuffy room is better than 
stinging rays. The effects of heat exhaustion mount up. You are more likely to be in a 
worse way on Thursday of a heat wave than you were on Monday, 
Don't overeat. You probably won't feel like it anyway, but stay away from heavy foods. 
Light salads, fruit, cottage chees'e, and lots of liquids are good for you, and don't taka 
ulrmecessary energy to digest, ' - ' 

Make it easy on yourself. Even on moderately hot days, ration your sun-worshipping: 
5 or 10 minutes the first day, and add to it slowly. Sunburn is very^ painful. You prob- 
ably wpn't die^rbm jt, but it may make you want to. 
Pray for rain. Of- snow. 




Professor Quantle^s Rules for Helping Heatstruck Humans - 

CAUTION: 1f any of the effects discussed below are seve^,^call for 
emergency help, or go to a doctor or emergency roQm. 




Sunburn 

When people try to cram a week's vaca- 
tion into^ sunny 24 hours, or if they simply fall 
asleep in the sun, they can expect a* burn — just as 
real and painful as a fire burn. The skin. becomes 
r^ed and sore, and there may be swelling and blis- 
ters, and possibly, a headache and fever. 

Remedy: Take an aspirin^ lie in a cool 
room. Soak the affected parts in cool water. FOr»a 
mild sunburn-, apply a sunburn renrxedy, coldxream, 
or shortening,jWith clecin hands. Don't use butter 
or margarirte; the salt in them may prove painful. 
Stay out of the'sun untif your burn is ^0ne. 

Heat Asthenia, or Loss of Strength \ . 

When the weather is hot and hu>riid, one may feel generally tired, and have 
trouble concentrating, eating, sleeping, and breathing; one may^lso sweat heavily, 
and have a faster pulse than norrn.al. ' ; . 

Remedy: Try to get info ^ cooler spot, perhaps a store^or a movie. Drink 
lots of water, take a salt tablet (as loog as you're not-on a 5alt-free diet), rest as much 
as you can. ^ * % • ^ . ' 

Heat Cramps * * . 

Strenuous activity in the heat often- results in .ppinful mu^e. spasms- in 
fingers, arms, legs, and- in the abdominal wall ('stomach cramps). The pupils dilate 
with each*spasm. The skin is cold and clammy, and there may be heavy sweating. 

Remedy: Apply firm pressure on crampjng muscles, with warm, wet towels. 
Drink plenty of liquids, and one-half teaspoon^ of salt in 4 fluid oz. of water at 
15-itiinute intervals; one or two doses may be all that is required. ^ 
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Heat Exhaustion 



Long spells of high temperatures, too much exposure, and physical effort, 
can result in profuse sweating, weakness, vertigo, and heat cramps. These may be 
followed by heat exhaustion. The skin grows cold, pale' and clammy, the pulse is weak, 
and blood pressure is low. Body temperature may go below normal. VoTnitin'g may 
occur. 

. Remedy: Get to a cooler environment immediately; take a cool showeT;^or 
bath if nothing else is available. Rest, plenty of liquids, and salt to. replace depleted sup- 
plies (one-half teaspoon in 4'oz. of water) are essential. In severe cases, call a doctor. 

Heat or Sun Stroke 

In old and infirm people, overwhelming heat restricts sweating. Nausea, 
weakness, headaches, and cramps may occur. The body temperature may rise to 
106° F.— the pulse pounding, blood pressure high. Armpits and groins are dry, skin is 
initially flushed, but later ashen or purplish. Delirium or coma i£ common. / 

Remedy: Heat stroke is an emergency. Medical care is crucial. While wait- 
ing for emergency assistance, reduce temperature by cold bath, sponging with alcohol 
or water, until temperature and pulse rate come down. Delay in proper treatment can 
cause death. If you can't get a doetor, take victim to the hospital immediately. 

"Havinglmprinted these two lists," Professor Quantle said, "you may have 
concluded that summer on earth is a grim time. Actually, for most earthlings, it's the 
best'time — life is full and easy, people are more active; children swim, go barefoot, 
pick fruit from trees; people' stay up later, eat outdoors, go on vacations," Quantle 
sighed nostalgically. "It's just that, though we have nothing to fear from summer, almost 
everything poses a hazard to humans. They can brain themselves with a can of peaches, 
ch9ke to death on a pin-sized fishbone. Keep in mind how vulnerable they are. • 

"Before class is dismissed, I should like to wish all ef you luck on your inter- 
planetary journey/and counsel patience. Remember, humans tend to attack what they 
do not recognize. Be, tolerant, duck if they shoot — and remember in' moments of 
annoyance that at some primitive time in your evolution, you too may have been 
human, just be glad it's all behind yoii,- 



It Was an ordinary night on the farm, as fuly nights go, and Ralph and Mar- 
vin v^eris bored. There's, very little/to do after 6 o'clock in the evening when you're a 
pig, which- Marvin and Ralph were. They.had finished the last bit of their dinner, and 
then they Kad discussed the day's activities, but it was a slow day around the pen. 

Just now Ralph^was saying he thought he was d^ve^oping a touch of rheu- 
matism, but his'heart wasn't in what he v^as saying to Marvin. He was distracted by 
the oppressive quality'of the eveging. 

^'The sky was heavy and it was hot. It rjeminded Ralph of a similar night 
v^hen he was a piglet, though it wasn't a clear image. He thought he remem^tjered lots 
of yelling and running around, aQ/ broken lumber all over the yard. His best friend, 
Evy the goose, had been killed by a piece of^flying timber. Her husband. Bill, had lost 
all 'his feathers in the violent wind, and had wandered about for wfeeks shivering and 
honkin^g pathetically. 

^ Ralph di(;Jn't even like to think about it. 

Just then,^ Mr. Person came strolling down from the, main house. "Elsie," 
he called, "They ^ay over the radio there's a tornado watch 6n/\ . 

^ "Can't hear you," his wife "yelled, emerging from back of the barn. ''Did you 
say a tornado warning?" 

,"No," said Mr. Person. "I said* a tornado watch. A tornado watch means tor- 
nado fornnation is likely. A tornado warning means one has been seen or indicated by 
weather radar." ' • . 

"Oh," sighed Mrs. Person, "then it's all right.'' 

"I wouldn't say that," replfed her husband. "It's heavy thunderstorm weather. 
That can mean tornadoes, lightning^and flash floods. We're in for trouble I'll bet." 

Ralph shivered. "I w-wish I could) k-1<eep a cool head in a c-catastrophe," 
he sighed, looking helplessly at Marvin. ^ ^ 

Marvin looked at Ralph with' compassion. "You are beautiful, but I am 
brave. I really shirte in an emergency," he added. 

"That's true," Sighed Ralph. "I api. lovely, but a dismal c-coward. I will^Dut 
myself entirely in your hands. What shall we do?" 

"First," said Marvin, "I'll tell you ther rules Mearned in school. Be cautious, 
but not panicky. If we had a radio, we would know what the storm is doing. But we 
can at Idast tell when a-thunderstorn) is maturing if we feel a sudden reversal of wind 
direction, a noticeable rise in wind. speed, and a sharp drop in temperature, I will educate 
you on ^e various characteristics of thunderstorm safety tonight. First, let's cover 
tornadoes, since.one seems possible." Marvin cleared his throat. \ 
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Tornadoes ' . , ' 

"We nfeed to know-the following: 
In open country/move away from a tornado's path at right angles. If there is rto time 
to escape, lie flat in the nearest ditch or ravine. 

Structures with wide, free^pan roofs fike auditoriums, gymnasiums and schools which 
don't have Kfein^ofced construction are unsafe. Cp to a )tearby building of reinforced 
construction instead, or take cover outside on low, protected ground. 
In homesy the basement iLthe safest place. Seek shelter, under sturdy furniture if pos-, 
, sjble. If the nearest house'^has no basement, tak^ cover in the center of the house, on 
the Jowest floor, in a snnall room like a closet or bathroom, under sturdy furniture. 
Keep some windows open to help equalize pressure, but stay away from them because 
they may shatter. . , , 

Jn shopping cen-ters, people should go to a designate!;! shelter area; a car is an unsafe 
place to be. -\ . . . 

In office buildings, go to^an interior hallway on the lowest floor or to a designated 
shelter area. 

.Mobile honies are specially dangerous during strohe winds, and Should be evacuated 
when strong win3s are forecast. You can minimize destruction by securing them with 
cabll?s or tie-down straps anchored ip concrete footing, or with screw anchors in the 
soiJ. Mobile home parks should have a community storm shelter, and someone to 
monitor broadcasts during a severe storm. If there is no shelter nearby, leave the trailer 
* park and take cover elsewhere. , 
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"Excuse me/' said Ralph 
timidly, "but ^ wonder if you 
*Ould tell me a -story about 
a tornadaybu have lived * 
through," 

"Sure/' said Mar- ; ' 
vin expansively. "I'd be ^ 
delighted. I v^as livThg in^^--4^ 

• lubbock, Texas, at the^ 
^ time. It was late^pcing 

— actualTy May 11, ^ 
I believe — in the year 

• 1^970XThe storm' wrecked 
most of the northeast 
quarter of the city, which 
has 150,000 people and 
extends over an area 

\ roughly 10 by 8V2 miles. 
This particular night, two 
tornadoes touched ground 
to the east of Texas Tech- 
nological University, and made 
broken contact with the ground 
during their trip. The death toll was r 
26, which could have been far higher , 
if the people hadn't been warned, or if the 
storrn had hit during the day when the down 
town area was full of people. Fifteen hundred * 
people received medical treatment, and 

• 96 were hospitalized. Many injured 
people, especially those^owntown, 
were hit by fragments of shattered 
windows. Property damage was 

, estimated at $200 million. 
Fortunately, lam not included 
in that figure." ^ 

"Marvin/' said 
Ralph, "you are/i't property, 
you're a pig/-' 

• "You're perfectly 
right,'\said Marvin. 
"That's very true. But 
people often think in 
rather, limited terms." 

"t don't mean 

, to sound stupid/' said 




• ■ • T 

Marvin, "but could you tell rae what a tornado actually is?" ^ 

'-'Actually," said Marvin, "a tornado is*a coluoin of air t*hat rotates violenfly. 
Tornadoes descend from cumulonimbus or thunderstorm cloud systems. The vorte:^ 
of a tornado is normally several hundred yards in diameter and contains winds esti- 
mated at over 300 m.p.h. Tornadoes, happen on all continents, at anytime of year^any 
hour of the day, but most occur in the United States. Their most frequent appearance 
in this country is in the spring, during the middle ^nd late afternoon.'TornaldQes. ace 
.of short duration, but they're the most violent of all atrfiospheric phenpmena. On' the 
avei^age, their path^ are only a qusrter of a mile wide, and only 16 miles long. 

"Tornadoes form several* thousand feet- above the earth's surface, usually 
during warm, humid, unsettled weather,, and m concert with a severe thunder^^torm,- 
A parent thundeptorm can spawn several tornadoes. The forward speed of tornadoes 
can range from almost no forward motion to 70 m.p.h." 
. "It all sounds rather furious," §^id Ralph. 

V "It is," said Marvin. The very best place for tornadoes to forni is the conti- 

nental plains of North America. In February, when tornadoes become more frequent, 
the center of activity'is over the central Gutf States. Then during March, this center 
moves east tq the southeast Atlantic States, where tornadoes are most numerous ip 
April. During May, tornadoes are njore freq'uent in the/outKern Plains State!, and in 
June, north to the northern plains and the Great Lakes- area, all the way to western 
New York State. Winter offers f^ encounters between warm and overriding c9ld sysr 
terns, so tornadoes are at 3 low ebb by. December. I hope that answers rnO?t of'your 
questions." . / . ^ ^ 

"I do have one," said Ralph hesitantly. "I havelieard that these wmds have 
a sort of whirlpxDol structure. Is that true?" / ^ 

^ '"Why, yes," answered Marvin. "Where did yDu learn Qiat?" • - 
','Oh," said Ralph, "it's.p^rt of a government pamphlet 1 found in my.U/nch." 
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Lightning * 

"The second thing on the agenda^onight is Jightnfng," continued^Marvin. 
"Did you know, R5Tph, that the average yearly death toll for lightning^is greater than 
for tornadoes or hurricanes?" 

';Actually I didn't," said Ralph. 
/ '^Accordirrg to the National Center for Health Statistics, I'/ghtning kills about 
150 A^rtericans^a year and injures about 250.' ' * <s ' ' 

"Lightning is a secondary effect of' electrification in a thunderstorm cloud 
system. The earth normally is charged negatively with respect to the atmosphere. 
Lightning T>6CUj;j when the difference between the positive and -negative* charges 
becomes great enough to overcome the resistance of.the insufating air, and to focce a 
conductive path fop current -to flow between the two charges* ^ - 

"Thunder is the crash and rumble associated with lightning, and is caused b^ 
explosive expansion of air'heated by the stroke. When lightning is close by, the thun- 
"er is a sharp, explosive sound. More, distant strokes produce the familiar growl, and 
rumble of thunder. / > '"^^ . 

•>"The distance in miles to a lightning stroke can be estimated by Qounting the' 
number of seconds between lightning and thunder and^iividing by fiv6. 
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"Lightning comes in many forms. Streak lightning is a sing 
^rooi cloud to ground. Forked lightning shows the conductive than 
-15 a shapeless flash covering a broad area, often seen in cloud-to 
heat lightning is seen along the horizon during hot weather, and is 
reflection of lightning occurring beyond the horizon. Ribb^dn Ughtnin 
whose conductive channel is moved by high winds/making succ 
to parallel one another. Beaded lightning appears as an interruptted 
appears as a luminous globe, doughnut shape, or ellipsoid whichf' hisse%^s it 
from cloud to earth, maneuvers at high speeds, rolls alo^jg stru 
suspended in the air. / 

"With all. kinds of frightening things like that which cdn go 
I think you'd better pay attention to these lightping safety rul^s," Ma^^^on 
He had Ralph's attention: J . / " 

1 Stay indoors. Don't go out unless absolutely n^cessiary 

2 Stay away from ope,n doors and windows, fireplaces, /adiators, Stov< 
metal pipes, sinks, and plug-in electrical appliances^---— 

3 If no buildings are availabi^^four best protection is a cav0, ditch 
or under clumps of trees in open forest glades which are at least 

4 When there is no shelter, avoid the highest object in the,/area. I 
isolated trees are near, your best action is to crouch in/the og^ 
twice as far from isolated trees as the trees areJjigh 

5 Avoid hilltops, open sp^es, wire fences-, metal clotheslines, expos 
and any electrically conductive elevated objects. 

6 Stay in the car if traveling. Cars offer great lightnirt^rojtfectio 
rest on insulating rubber tires. 

7 Get out of the water and off small boats. 

8 Stop tractor work, especially when the tractor is ptflJU^^efal equipment, 
and dismount. Tractors and other implements ip nc^^lic contact with 
thie ground >^re often struck by lightning./ 
Don't handle flammable materials opeivipcTntamers 

, Don't use metal Objects lij<e fishing rojji^d golf clubs. Golfers wearing 

cleated shoes are particularly fine" lightnicfg rods, 
• Don't work on fences, telephone' or 'p^Wer lines, pipelines or structural / 
fabrication. ■ ^ ' ^ 

Don't take laundry off the clotheslines. 

Don't use the phone-durjng a storm, because lightning may strike telephone 
lines outside. ^ . \ 

Don't use plug-in electrical equipment like hair dryers^ electric tooth- 
brushes, or electric razors during the stprm." 

"Marvin, I don't have a car or an electric h^Y dryer or gelf^oes. I am but a 
humble pig." , ' . * 

"Well," said Marvin, "really I like you better without all that. Simplicity is an 
enchanting quality/' 

^ "Thank you," said Ralph, with relief, "What shpuld I do if someone is struck 

by lightning?" * . ^ . — . ^ * „ . 
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^ "People who are struck by lightning receive a'severe electrical shock and 
may be burned/' said Marvin, "but they don't carry an electrical charge, so they can 
be safely handled. A person you may think kift^by lightning could be j^jy stunned 
or uncorrscious. bft^he'can be revive^ by immediate mouth-to-mou^th^Jj|><fitatioh, 
supplemented by m^T^al heart compression. In a group struck by lightning, those v^ho 
seem dead should be treated first; those who exhibit vital signs will probably recover 
by themselves, though burns^and other wounds may need treatment. Recovery from 
lightning strikes usually is total except for posisible impairment or loss of 'sight or 
hearing." 

- "Tell me, Marvin, now that we've covered the safety rulfes, do only thunder- 
storms cause lightning?" 

'^No, Ralph, thunelerclouds are only the most, common producers of light- 
ning. Actually, lightniog also occurs in snowstorms, sandstorms, and in clouds above 
erupting v6lcanoes. It has even been reported to occur in clear air. You've, heard of a 
'bolt froni the blue'?" , ^ ' 

"Jf.my memory serves correctly," said Ralph, frowning, "my .saintly mother 
always used to telPme that's what would hit me if I persisted in my surly, rotten ways.- 
I don't think I want to hear about lightning anymore. Why don't you tell me about 
flash floods?" 

Flasl^ Floods ^ ' 

"Ah," 5aid -Marvin, "flash floods. Flash floods are masters in the element of 
surprise, my most favorite dramatic quality. They rise, and fall with almost no advance 
warning, and you must be a sharp piggy not to get caught unawares. Say, for instance, 
that you ar'^camping in a dry creek bed, and you see a storm in the distance, but the 
sky overhead is clear," 

"I often rest in dry creek beds after rooting f(fr truffles," said^Ralph, worriedly. 
"Well, you probably shouldn't do^that. You see, the sky coulx;! be blue above 
your head, but a storm miles away could swell the creek at a Jiigher point, and you, 
wouldn't know you were in the way of thle runoff untjl you heard the water roaring 
towards you." Marvin paused. "So you should makelt your business to take care of 
yourself, and to do that you should know these things: 

1 You should know what a forecast river height means in terms of your own 
property. ' , ' 

2 ^ You should know how far your property is aboye or below anticipated 
. ^ flood levels. If ^bad wither is expected, or it is annual flood season where 

you live, yeu Should know before you camp out how far your campsite ~ 
is above or below waterways near you. 

3 You must know,jn order to make any sense of 2, above, how this etevation 
relates to river gauges, for which forecasts are prepared. . . 

^ \^ You should know the location of safe areas in case of flooding. 
5 ^ Always seek higher ground, staying out'^of known .watar paths such as 
dry £reek pr river beds. ^ . 

You can /get the above information on flood levels andtland elevation 
^ ' relative to rivers'\and qreeks from your local city government or from the 
State- ranger." 

"Tell me what a real flash flood is like!" said Ralph. 
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"Well," answered Marvin, "I know of one in 1970 that was the worst in 
Arizana history. It happened in the mountains of central Arizona on Saturday after- 
noon and evening of September 5, I beJieve. It rained more and harder in one day 
than ever before. Moirntain streams and dr^ washes rose wjth rushing, violent waters. 
Twer^y-three people died— all away from home*. Fourteen of these victims had tried to 
flee campgrounds in the headwaters area of Tonto Creek, The Weather Service Offi- 
cer had sent out releases, and had broadcast forecasts to alert people to the likelihood 
of flash floods over the weekend." ^ 

"Then why were so many people killed?" asked Ralph. 

"I don't rightly know," said Marvin, "unless they didn't pay attention; but 
sometimes flash floods can arise within a cpuple of hours, such as frorn sudden and 
intense rainfall over a small area, or due to a dam -failure or an ice jam. "^hey are 
. different in this way from your, ordinary garden variety flood, which is usually more 
widespread in scope and may result, for instance, from melting snow in the mountains 
running off, or from, a prolonged, heavy rainfall. You usually have a few days buildup 
for an ordinary flood, but flash floods arise often' in a matter of a very few hours." 

"Marvin," said Ralph worshipfully, "I really want to thank you for telling me 
all this. I feel much more able to cope now if a violent storm should occur." 

"You're welcome," answered Marvin. "For your next lesson tomorrow, I'll 




A. family of four Zorks (Zorks never produce more than two offspring) 
decided-it was a good time for a vacatioii. Mr. Zark had earmed two weeks off from 
work and the two little Zorks were out of school for the summer vacation. It was 
August. 

^ "Where should we go?'.' asked Mrs. Zork. The Zorks believed in democracy, 
so the- topic was open for discussion. , 
^ ^"The Grand Canyon!" 
'/ChinsH^ ' - - • 

'"Yos/mite!" 

"Hold it!" shouted Mr. Zork. "Why don't We keep it sensible. Let's go where 
we can fish and swim and rfelax and play." 

After some discussion of the topic, everyone voted to go to the coast. Mrs. • . 
Zork made a list of things to pack for the trip. After all, they would not have the con- 
veniences of home for two weeks. Her list looked something like this: 

BOTTM water. (Mrs. Zork was thrifty and kept plastic bottles) ' \ 

Extra clothes 

Canned food (all of their favorite kinds) 
Can opener ' 
. Some fruit to munch on ' ' x 
Flashlight (and extra batteries) 

Match^^ and candles ' • - - . - ' 

Tea and cakes 

Radio with extra batteries (so they could listen to music. Zorks love music) 
Things to do''(cards'rbooks, games and so on) 

With everything packed, and the car filled with gasoline, the Zorks were off. 
It took about 7 hours to get to the coast from their house, so they left early in the 
morning, when it was still dark. After about 5 hours of driving, a startling announce- 
ment came on the radtO; the U.S. Weather • , . 
Service's information-collecting- instruments „ r * . 
had located a storm brewing in the Gulf Beware of that temporary calnj. On the 
' , -Stdy turred for further information ^^^^ is the second half 
on Hurricane Zelda " Storm. Commg from the opposite 

The youngest, mo5>curious Zork direction, it hits without warning; it does 
asked his father, "Who is Hurricane Zelda?" "P^ ^J?**^ iJi intensity as the critical on- 
Mr. Zork read a lot, and so he ansWered, in ' slaught did. So, "don't count your calms 
the curious clipped manner of a^Zork: before they storm." 

"A hurricane is a cycFonic wind,,_ • T 
moVing at a speed, of 74 miles p,er hour or more^' Its center, or eye, with a diameter of 
from 7-to 20 miles, is a spiral of low pressure, a place of calm, where winds blow lazily 
and skies are clear. Around this core, the air moves at terrifying speeds of up to 200 . 
miles an" hour. The Earth's spin sets hurricanes |n the northern hemisphere whirling in . 
a counterclockwise direction; and in the southern hemisphere, in a clockwise direc- 
tion. Heavy rains accompany the winds. We give them^names of ^omen because old 
prejudices die hard, I guess." 

"Where do they come from?" asked the other little Zork. 
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"Hurricanes need vast stretches of ocean; heated to at least 82'' F., as a breed-* 
ing.ground. The hot, humid air is forced into a sp/iraling motion by a wind disturbance; 
the rising hot air sucks in more air, which, cooling as it rises, gives off great energy. 
Tl^s increases the speed of the upward-rising mass, more air is sucked in, more con- 
densation occurs, releasing still more energy. Feeding upon itself, and, upon the ocean, 
:the young hurricane is picked .up by a. wind force, and is on its v^ay." * . 

"VVhere and when do hurricanes occur?" 

"Hurricanes have predictable targets. Born in the warm seas of the Caribbean, 
,the Gulf of Mexico, the tropic and sub-tropic North Atlantic Ocean, they favor latitudes 
around the equator, and strike at the western shores of the North Atlantic,, the shores 
around the-North and South^Pacific, the eastern seaboard of the United States, and at 
the rim of the Indian Oceans, They don't often, swing far inland/' 

Mr. Zork added, "I remember in 1955, Hurricane DianeJiiUefl 184 people 
and destroyed $500 million worth of property. Hurricane Audrey in 195/" killed 4,000 
^ people." ' 

"Wov\(," shouted the youngest Zork, "that sounds like a lot." 



In 1570 a Mongol empeior sent an in- 
vasion fleet to conquer Japan, which 
seemed an easy task because the Japa- 
nese were vastly outnumbered. But just 
before the emperor's ships reached Ja- 
pan, cyclonic winds came and wrecked 
them. The Japanese believed the gods 
had sent the storm to save them and 
called them "kamikaze," whic}i 'means 
"divine wind. " (During World War II 
they named their suicide planes kami- 
kazes, hoping these desperate sacrifices 
might save them as the great wind 
once did.) 



Mr. Zork continued, "It's an 
ill wind that blows nobody good." 
Hurricanes are indeed ill winds. Their 
power is sobering. Taking in and con- 
verting to energy a quarter of a million 
tons of water every second, the aver- 
age hurricane generates a force equal 
to 500,000 atonn bombs of the Nagasaki 
type. 

^ "Compared with the 10 mil- 
lion tons of water a major niiclear ex- 
plosion is capable of lifting into the sky, 

consider that a recorded hurricane over Puerto Rico dumped ly^ billion tons of water 
in a few hours — and that was' only a fraction of its total outpouring. 

"Vye breathe sighs of relief,'' Mr. Zork continueci, "when some of the 40-odd 
hurricanes which form in a year swing polewards and dissipaite over the cool water in 
theiii paths. But what of the hurricane that is not deflected frqm the land? Water is a 
hurricane's most destructive forc^- and the simplest, perhaps the likeliest thing it can 
do is drown you.^ln New England in 1635, the tida rose 14 feet , at Narr-ag^nsett and 
drowned eight Indians-fleeing their wigwams. In 1737, a [hurricane — or 'cyclone' as it's 
known there — hurled a 40-foot wave across Ihe Bay of Bjsngal, destroying 2Q,000 
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boats, and leaving 250,000 people drowned. The Galveston; 
Texas, hurricane of 1900'drov^ned 6,000 peopl^. 
Whether 250,000, or 6,000, if you're in its way, - 
it may get you. 

"The deadly wind and wate 
don't stop at drowning people and 
animals. They can pick up buildings, 
boats, and cars and set them down 
miles away, make a deadly spear 
of a tree branch or a battering 
ram of floating timber. They ca 
undermine highways, sweep 
away bridges, tear up railroaid 
tracks, and wipe out crops.'' 

As the discussioh of 
hurricanes went on, the srnall- 
est Zork began to shiver.-"M-m- 
maybe we should turn around 
and go the other way," he 
whimpered. Just then the radio 
broadcast a warning that Hur- 
ricane Zelda was following its 
predicted 4Dath; and that people 
should prepare for her to reach 
the coast by late the following 
afternoon. 



' "I wish we'd gone to- Disneyland/' said the littlest Zork. r 
"Don't carp/; said, his mother. "Let's thank goodness for technology. What 
if we had no radio to hear the-news? At least now we can-'turn back in time. At home 
we'll be safe fromjhe hurricane." 

Mr. Zork contemplated aloud, "We are partially prepared now for disaster. 
We have provisions to laSt a week or so; but we don't have shelter; a car is very poor 
protection in a hurricane. We did secure our house before waleft; and I put away the 
garden furniture and toys." * • • 

"I suppose if we lived in hurricane country we would need a plan/' added 
Mfs. Zork. ' • ' ^ 

"Yes, like the ones the civil defense agency sends us^ in the mail." \ 
' - . The Zorks spent the trip home playing the game of "what if?" Jhey thought 
up some rutes for coping with the possibility of hucricanes; Zorks being sensible, the 
rules are, too.-'Here they are: . , 

Food and Emergency Items , 

Have an adequate supply of fopd and eniergency equipment on hand at all 
times; at the first hint of an impending hurricane, check supplies. You should have: 
Enough canned food to last 4 or 5. days; and a can opener. * ' • 
Emergency light and cooking equipment; fuel to keep therh running. 
Batteries for the radio. Don't be cut off from the source of information. 
Dry ice (not essential) to keep things cold if the power is cut off. 
Matches and candles or kerosene lamps. » 




^ , ' Drinking water is of fij^me importance. You need enough for the durati^Jn 
of the hurricane, perhaps 2 or 3 oays, plus a sufficient amount to cover any subsequent 
shortage dUeia^roken wafer mains or contamination. FiH the bathtub and any other 
usable containers (pjastic j^ottles, etc.) with drinking water. Having checked the niini- 
mum essential supplies necessary to keep you alive and well during the hurricane,.set 
about making your home, and surroundings safe. 

Safety Precautions ' 

' Remember that the most harmless object left lying around in a hurricane 
can become a deadly weapon in the grip of the wind. Put away children's toys and 
garden furniture. Secure the garbage can and the lief. Board wmdows, making sure to 
keep them a little ajar in order to equalize pressure. Otherwise they rpight explode as 
a result of the enormous suction power of the hurricane. . 

Empty the swimming pool if you have time, otherwise you may, find it 
dumped in your living rooni. Make sure the Car is full of gas^ in case yoil Have to 
evacuate, but put it away safely from the storm. \ 

If you live in a mobile home, lash it down securely with cables and anchors. 
Anchoring should be on a permanent basis.. You can get the details by requesting 
DCPA Technical Report TR-75, /'Protecting Mobile Homes from High Winds." 

Lash your boat s.ecurely. Or, as they do in the Bahamas in a hurricane, 
remove the engine and temporarily sink the boat. Securely moored, it's v^ry safe under 
the water. ' ' ' i 
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Final Safety Precautions ^ 

Before the hurricane strikes, turn off water and follow utility advice on what 
to do about service lines. This way you can use water already in the pipes without 
fear of contamination. Board-up the doors. Go to more secure shelter if so advised. 

Comfort , 

Make sure you have something to help you through the anxious hours 
ahead. Fill thermos flasks with tea or coffee. Have things to do: read, play card.s, knit. 
Keep a log; this will be a confined situation, and you will be bored before it's over. 
Once the hurricane is upon you, stay in'doors. ' 

Keeping in Toucli 

» » ' ' ' 

'Radio stations have a superb record qf staying on the air during a hurricane. 

,lf you've done your part by making sure you hav£ a battery-operated radio, and the 
batteries to run it, you will know how the stormls progressing; pay attention to the 
radio bulletins; if it is advised that you leave your area, leave as directed, and go^ 

where you're told to go. Otherwise, sit tijghf, listen, and followjnstructions. Then you'll 

'knovy when the storm is over, and the danger past. 

Terms 

Small-craft warning: When a^ hurricane moves'within a few hundred miles of the coast, 
advisories warn small-craft operators to take precautions. ' 
Gale warning: Winds of 38-55 m.p.h. (33-48 knots) are expected. 
Storm warning: Winds of 55-74 m.p.h. (48-64 knots) are expected. 
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Meanwhile, back on the Person's farm, Marvin the pig began to educate his 
good friend Ralph the pig on the subject of floods": ' . ' , 

.. "I suppose when mo^t'people think of floods," said Marvin, "they envision 
dams breakmg, rivers rising, heavy rains swelling lakes and streams. , 

"1 picture something quite different. A couple of years ago I niet ';Boom- ■ 
Boom^" a rosy-cheeked child of about m years. She was dressed in a pink-checked 
dress, and smiled a secret smile. She Was very quiet and seemed to have developed J 

that quality all mothers hope for in theirchildren; she had learned to keep busy without .* " ^ 
havmg to cop all the adult attention. - ) 

- •"Boom-Boom's mother brougTit her over one afternoon, and the/Smiling ohe 
disappeared for something like an hour before we^wpndered idly where she was: ' \ 

"We fbund out soon enough. ^ . ' . \ 

^^She had been busily turning on faucets and plugging up drains. 

"When I thirikof a flood, I always picture opening the bathroom door that 
afternoon, and Bopm-B^m's smiling face^ we were washejd' down .the stairs." ' ^ 

Marvin then continued: "Community preparedness is a crucial factor in 
dealing" with floods. Perhaps we should establish a task force to keep a close watch 
on sniilirig children, but I suspect that isn't what the, authorities have in mind when ' 
they talk about preparedness. Whether the flood happens every season and the com- ' 
munity expects it, or if it's /a sudden flash flood, an adequate warning anct evacuation 
system is essential. If you. live in a flood area, heed warnings, and be prepared to move 
out fast if you have to. 

"People have become recently more aware and appreciative of the value of 
plant life in preventing floods and saving the soil," Marvin went on. "Plant life acts 
as a sponge to soak up water. People used to go around stripping trees and foliage ■ 
off the land, and' then- were surprised when floods eroded bare soil. Nfpw that we 
know trees and plants help to prevent certain kinds of floods, and help hold Jthe soil 
in place, we can save ourselves some agony by making sure that" industries and pri- 
vate landowner's don't go around pulling up trees and foliage indiscriminately. 

"But floods happen anyway," he continued. "Mountain s,nows slowly melt 
and trickle down until the vyater level rises above the river banks. A fierce, dense rain 
can produce flood levels in a' very few hours. That's why.everyone should know what 
a forecast river height means: How far is your property above or below fihticipated flood 
levels? How far is it from the flood water? • * 

.''Where "are the safe ar^,as? Some communities have flood mapping pro- 
grams: this means^that information on safe areas is available to you. If your com- 
munity doesn't have such a program, you might want to organize one." \ / 

Marvin then rummaged around in the trough, and came up with the follow- 
ing list of precautions: ... 
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Before aJ^lood Happens 

1 X -Always keep fuel in your car. If electric" power is cut off, gasoline pumps 

may not operate. ■ , 

2 ^ Stockpile enough food and water to keep you and your familylarid pe\s>, 

for 3 or 4 days at least. Store toodTR^^doesn't need to be cooked/ 
n ■ and a can opener. P . \ 
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3 H Keep a battery-operated radio so yoi/ll know what's happening, 

. a flashlight with extra batteries, matches, blankets, and candles. ^ 

4 Keep a first ajd kit, \ , 

All these things are* necessary in case you Kjave to evacuate. . * ' 

When You Receive a Flood Warning ' 

1 If yd^re told officially to evacuate, follow the directions. ^ 

2 ' * If you don'f h'&ve to evacuate, fill available containers with water, including 

the batHtub, "Water supplies often are contaminated by, floods, so ydu may 
have to rely on what you have qn, hand. You can us&-Water in toilet tanks 
in emergencle^. Shut off water at the mains before fJood waters rise 
so that contaminated water won't back up into your supply. - 

3 Dry ice will keep yqur refrigerator and freezer cold if there is no 
electricity. If you don't open, your freezer-or refrigerator at all the food 
inside will b^ safe for a minimum of 2 days» 

4 ' Books, games, cards or anything to keep everyone from' sitting and staring 
at one another for several days are all nice to have. ' . ^ 



nring the Flood 



Stay indoors. If you must go out, crr find youfself trapped outside, 
go to high ground. . ' - • . 

Don't drive over flooded roads, especially where 'they cross overflowing 
streams and rivers. Currents are often strong, and cars and people' 
get swept. away, ' . * 
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After the Flood 

1 ' Don't tTse water or foods vYhich have come i;i contact with floocj waters. 
: • They-could be contaminated. ' , , 

2 Unless officially advised that water supplies are safe, boil water until 
the supply has beeri tested. To be safe, bring water to a rolling boil 
for 10-15 minutes. 

. 3 If you need medical aid, food, shelter or clothes, go to the nearest 

" - ■ Red Cross station. 
4 Don't go to disaster areas urHess you have some real help to offer. 

Sightseers are like the rest of\he debris— they're in the way and have ► 
' to be moved. V 
■5 Use your head in unfamiliar situations. Donlt look for gas leaks 

with a lighted match; gas explodes. Don^ handle wet ele'ctrical equipment; 
you could get electrocutedMDon't use (he telephone unless you have 
a genuine emergency to report. The lines will be. needed for emergency 
traffic. . , 

^6 Try to clear away mud and wreckage around your home and areas close 

to yo«>.Maybe you can offer some shelter, comfort, or fo9d to those 
- in worse shape than you are. . 

After digesting all thai, Ralph was feeling a little hungry. He generally felt 
a little hungry— but Marvin- wouldn't let him start rooting around unt]l he fed him a 
^ little more kernels of information concerning floods. ... 

"How else are you going to grow up smart, and go to market?" asked Marvin. 
"A flood can happen anywhere," Marvin' reminded" Ralph, "but there are 
some area§ of the United States which are flooded alniost every year, at about the 
same dates. And there ^e' other places with a continuing fJoqd potential, as when a 
community is buHt belol' a dam. If you live in an area where the possibility of floJd- 
^'Tng exists, you can fipd out whether or not you are protected.pArfe there dam codes? 
Are they adequate? Are they complied with? Does your community bave an adequate 
flood warning system? , ° v 

"Sometioiesjt's hard to find out," Marvin continued, "whether gaps exist in 
any program of protection. But many programs have vocal, often political, critics. 
• Check out the, details at the City Hall. Begin with the local civil defense office. 

"One often hears that a tragedy 'never should have happened'," Marvin 
noted sadly. "Translated, that means human ignorance and' human apathy were at least 
as much to bfame as natural forces. Then again, human apathy and ignorance may 
be natural forces' too." 

Ralph shivered a little when the thunder rumbled, but 'each time he looked 
at Marvin and remembered all the comforting facts he. had just heard. He grunted, 
took a nice, leisurely roll in the mud, and snuffled up s^me more corn. A pig's life is 
not a bad one, he decided, yawning contentedly — es'pecially when the farm is on 
nice high ground! . • . 
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Sanderella: A Feary Tale ^ 

A long time ago in a land of snow and ice' there lived a young woman 
named Sanderella. Sanderella's mother .father died and she was. homeless and 
pertnljess, so it was arranged that she was to go live with her nasty stepmother and 
u u , f?^'^^ "glisters. They had hearts as cold as a hUzzard, which w a storm defined 
by the U.S. Weather Service as having winds of at least 32 m.p.hr, temperatures well 
below freezmg, and visibilities reducedtby snow to 500 ft. or less. 
• . ^ Sanderella was treated like^ slave, and. forced to do the biddif>c' of-her 

wealthy step.relations. She cooked and cleaned, swept and sewed, etc., etc. 

One day Sanderella came upstairs from her dingy basement quarters to find 
the hc^use m a state of excitement. An invitation had be«n received from the Royal 
Palace. The two uglister^ were chattering-gleefully. ' 

''A masked ball! Just think of it," ccied Flora, the elder. "Whatever shall I 
wear?" \, ^ > 

;'Whatever yoi^wear you vyould' still be a fright/' answered Flossie, the ' 
young4^r, sweetly. "The only important question is, how should I wear my hair?" 

Sandy approached the uglisters hesitantly. "May I' go too?" she stammered. 

whirled on poor Sanderella like snow 'squalls. Snow squalls 
are brtef, intense falls of snow an* are comparable to summer rain showers They are 
accompanied by gusty surface winds. 

."Just who do you think you are, you poor, mousie scullery maid, 
to embarrass this house by going to a Royal ball? You must be dreaming," 
-sniffed Flossie. 

"You are going to spend all your time between now and the 
day of the ball fixing our hair and sewing new gowns for us," 
added Hora. . . 

But the nasties were wrong. For a winter storm was 
- gathering over Jheland. Because Sanderella was good and 
/pure, site was assigned a godmother with a meteorology 
degree, and this godmother dropped in on Sanderella a few 
days later, as Sanderella was hemming a bow for Flora's dress.. 

"Sanderella," said Jier godmother sweetly, "I have 
'news for you. -There is to be a winter storm here soon. • 
Guess what kind it is to be." . ' ' . 

■"Listen, Godmother," said Sanderella testily, "I'm' not ' 
ready to play quiz games with you this afternoon. I have 
' to finish this dress, and besides, I don't know that much 
about winter storms." • ' - 

"Are you mterested,in learning?" asked the godmother. 
- - * '"Not in the least," said Sanderella, "but thanks' 
anyway." . . • . 

• ' - ■^'Excellent,'"' said the godmother, "We will begin with 
freezing rain. Freezing rain is rain which occurs when 
temperatures are- below freezing. The moisture freezes 
on impact, causing a (;oating of ice on all expOsefi surfaces.. 
Freezing rain or drizzle is caljed an ice storm whhn a substantial 
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glaze layer accumulates. (In some parts of the country, ice storqis are called "silver 
thaws.") ! ^ C 

**Sleet is frozen rain drops (ic6 pellets) which bounce orKSurface impatt. Sleet 
does not stick to obj^ects, but ip sufficient depth can cause dangerous driving conditions. 

"The U.S. Weather Service issues heavy snow warnings in areas where a large 
accumulation is expected. This terrh usually is used in a forecast when a faM of 4 inches 
or more is expected in a 12-hour period, or when a falf^f 6 inches or more is expected 
in a 24-hour period. - 

^'""Blowing and drifting snow generally occur together and result from strong 
winds and falling snow or loose snow orr the ground. Drifting snow is a term used in 
forecasts to warn that strOr\g winds will blow falling-or loose snow into sizeable drifts. 
In the Northern Plains, the combination of blowing an.(j drifting snow, after a terge 
snowfall has endeld, iS ofter^alled a ground blizzard/' 

"A cold wave warning indicates an expected rapid fall ijr1emperature*within 
a 24^hour period which will iiequire special protection for>agrip<jltural, industrial, com- 
mercial, and social activities. This warning is, an alert to the public that an expected 
cold wave will require greater than normal protection measures." 

• "Something^ople often^n't realize, Sandy," said the godmother, "is that 
a very strpng wind combined with^ tAperature slightly below freezing can have the 
same chilling effect as a temperature rreafly 50 degrees lower, combined with a calm 
atmosphere, for instance, if the temperature outside is 20^. F., and the air is calm, the 
wind chill factor is nothing; but if the temperature is 20^ F., and the wind is blowing at 
30 m.p.h., the effect oh your body is the same as if the temperature were minus 18^ F. 
A strong wind can make any temperature 'chilling'." 

"Why are you telling me all this. Godmother?" asked Sanderella. 

"Because, my dear, you. have enormous feet, so I think you will have to 
make an impression on the' Prince another way. Now listen carefully." 

Winter Storm Safety, Rules ^ j 

"There is to be'^ blizzard the night of the ball. Make yourself a nice little dress and 
go tckthe ball. I will tell you how to save the kingdom from the. blizzard: 

1 Listen to and heed the latest Weather Service warnings and bulletins 
on radio and television. 

2 Check battefy-powered equipment, emergency cooking facilities, ahd 
flashlights before the storm arrives so you won't be without heat or light. 

3 Check your supply of heating- fuel, because fuel carriers may not be able 
to move if the- storm buries your area in snow. 

4 ^ Stock an extra food supply. Include food that needs no cooking or cooling 

in case of power failure* The food in your freezer and refrigerator is safe . 
from spoilage fo;=sa minimum of 2 days if you^on't open your refrigerator 
or freezer at all. 

5 Prevent fire4^zards by preventing your stove, heater or furnace from " 
6verheating. DoWleave a fireplace unattended. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

6 Stay indoors dCiring cold snaps and storms unless you are in top physical 
_ condition. lf\ou mi^st go out, don't over-exert. Particularly, don'f-kill 

• yourself shoveling snow, ll you're out of shape, if-'can bring on a heart 
attack, a comon cause of death during and after winter storms. 
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If outdoors, dress in loos^rfitting, lightweight, warm clothes in several . 
layers, because you can^move layers to prevent perspiring and 
subsequent chill, and layers trap warm air close.to your body. 
Outer clothes should be tightly woven, water-repellant, and hooded. 
Cover your mouth to ensure warm breathing^and to protect your lungs 
from extreme cold. ♦ ^ 
Get your family's car winterized before the storm' season. Kepp water 
out of the fuel by keeping the tank filled. 

Must Travel Any Distance By Car ' ^ 

Have your family take care of everything on this checklist before you leave: 
ignjtion system ' ' ' ' 



battery 
. lights ^ ' 
snow tires installed 
cooling system 
fuel system 
lubrication 
exhaust system 



extra gas in^ portable safety can 



heater ^ 
brakes 
wiper blades 
defroster 

tire chains and tow chains 
qnt^^reeze 
wimer-grade oil 
flares * * 



2 
4 
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If the storm tests your limits, seek refuge irtirhediately. ^ 

Select alterna^routes to" travel in case your preferred route isn't passable. 

Listen to and heed latest weather information. 

Try not- to travel alone; two or tl^iree people are better because -they can 
help one another. Travel wij^ another car if you can. - ' 
•Always fill your gas tanl^ before;entering open ^country,, even for a short 
distance. You are less likely that way to ryn out of gas and be stranded, 
or to be unable to heat your car by running the Vno_^or if you are stranded. 

i / 
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7 ' Drive defensively. * / ' ^ • . 'j 

8 Carry a winter-storm car kit: Blankets or sleeping bags to^ke.ep you^^arny^ 
matches and candles for light, an emRty 1-lb. coffee can with plastic cover 
to use as a toilet, facial tissue and' paper tov^els, extra -clothes, high-calarie 
nonperishable food, a dompass and road maps, a knife,, first aid kit, 
shovel, sack of sand in case you get stuck, flashlight or signal light,^ ) 
a windshield scraper, booster cab.les, two tow chains, a fire extinguistier,' 

, a catalytic heater, and an axe. ' \ / ^ 

If a Blizzard Traps You ' - 

A Avoid overexertion and exposu^J^rStrenuous actsJike pusffi^ng your Ccir^ ^ 

^ shoveling snbw,^and so on An cause a heart^ttack in extreme;weather 
conditions. ' - • . ' * ^ 

2 Stay in your car. Disorientation happens fast in blowing snow, and you^ 
are sheltered and mof^ likely to be foynd in your car. ^ 

3 Don't panic! ' ' ^ 

*4 Keep, fresh air in- your car. Freezing wet and wind-driv.en snow can seal ^ 

the passenger compartment and stiffocat^ou. Keep the downwind windov^ 
' open, when you run the motor and the heater. . - ^ U 

5 To avoid freezing, exercisp by clapping hands and 'moving arms and legs 
vigoro(Iisly-^fe|jM time to tim6. Don't stay long in one position. ' ^ 

6 1 turncon dome light at night ^ make the car visible. ' , 

7 Keep watch:^ Don't allpw all the^ people in the ca; to>^|eep ^once, 
or alljgf you mafrfeeze to death. . 

Rural Residents— How) To Protect LiveSl^k ^ 

.*s> ^ ^ ^ 

large numbers of livestock are kMled in blizzards! For humane and also economic - 
' reasons, stooIOTien ^ v ^ ^ 

1 . ^ Move livestock, especiafly the young, into sheltered areas. Shelter belts, ^ 

properly oriented and laid dtit, are better protection for range cattle than . 
^shfed-type shelters, which may^ cause cattle to overcrowd, with consequent 
^ overhefeting^n^ respiratory disorder^. ^ 
1 , ^ lijlatil extra feed to feeding areas before the storm arrives. Length of storm 
\^ is the greatest determinant qf livestock loss>4f the storm lasts over ^ — \ 
48 hours, emergency feed rfiethods^are required. * t 
3 • Autopsies of cattle killed by winter stdims show the cause of death ^ 

to.^((e oehydration, npt cold or suffocation. Because/Ca^tle canpot lick 
enough snow to qi*^nch their thirst, stockmen should u^e-h^ers^n water * 
,tanks to provide livestock with water and feed after long^ ekpo*Jure 
to winter ^storm conditions. ^ ^ ' < ' 

"Now, Godmother," sighed Sanderella, "1 know why you are tilling me all 
this, 'but do I have to remember all of it?" • 

. ' "Silly gir^'^'answered the godmother^. "It should be plain fo y^y^ymow, that 
by paying attention, and learning, you'll be able to escape your p^DnoxiousSttm at 
homeNM^e preparations lor'the storm^w, an^ you will save. th^ Kingdom. (S)^^ 



way to the ball, your winfer-storm car kit ^111 save the Prince, whom you will find on 
-the-foad-tn-a-stalled car. Your ©ther pre paratlOTiT witl^save^ tkelong^bmtrorrn^^ 
and starvation." • . - ' 

"Godmother," said Sanderella, "how arn I to Rnow you're for real?" 
Codmother^'gnored the remark, and went on with her feary tale: • 
"Sanderella," she said, "the unprepared don't do well in a winter storm. 
In 1966, blizzards hit from New England to Virginia, andahe cold extended southward 
all the way to central Georgia. The storm caused mcfre than 50 deaths and marooned 
thousands of people." , ■. . 

^The great Chicago storm of 19^7 snarled the entire city for days. No trans- 
portation^as available, and the snow deepened so quickly, commuters were stuck all' 
along the roads. Thousands abandoned. their cars and took shelter anywhere they 
codd. People were trapped, all over the city. Many couldn't make it home for two 
days or longer. More than 45 deaths were attributed to the storm. Oh, it was a mess." 
"Okay," said Sandy, "I see the point. I will do exactly as you say." 
For days, Sanderella made careful preparation for the storm, checking equip.- 
ment and gathering materials. The night of the ball, Sanderelfa got dressed, and as she 
prepared to leave the house. Flora and Flossie appeared. "Where do you thiak you're 
going?" they shrieked. « . 

"To the 'ball," answered Sandy, "and unless you khovy winter storm survival 
rules, I'd stay home if I were you.^' • \- > " 

Of course they didn't listeq to her; but set out on foot for the royal palace, 
and*wfere never seen again. 

Sanderella climbed Into her car; and, driving carefully, happened upon the 
Prince in his marooned auto. She knew right away that he was her Prince, because he 
Jooked marooned, just^like the. godmother had 'said he Would. 

"Here' I am," said Sanderella. • . • ' - • 

"And who are you?" asked the Prince. ^ • * 

"I have come to save you with my winter-storm car kit," answered Sander- 
ella, "and your whofe kingdom from destruction bynhe storm.'^ 

So the Prince rnarried Sanderella, who then went about the kingdom dis- 
pensing tedious lectures on winter storms. ' , • 



Jn a social science^class one day,-a'boy named Harvey sat thinking wretched 
thoughts. In the midst of his reverie, tie heard a dull roar. Then^ sharp thud. The^ 
4=oom-^Feaked and groaned. Thp floor rolled like a ship's deck. Books fell from the 
waHs, and the lights went out. When, Harvey and his desk slid out the door into, the 
hall, he decided from' his new perspective that the fates were punishing him for his 
uncharitable daydreams/ Harvey quickly made one of those desperate bargains people 
make in time of crisis. "If I am spared," he prbmised, "I will devote my whole life to 
good deeds." ' - ■ " ■ 

Harvey liv^d, Two days later he punched his little sister in the stomach and 
stole her piggy bank. Clearly, it is not enough to make promises during an earthquake. 
Instead: 

During the Shaking: • 

1. Try to stay cool and take in what's happening. An eartjiquake 
is really a marvel, unless you're standing under a tottering wall. 
The roaririg and rolling can be very terrifying, but unless something 
falls on you, it probably won't hurt you. The earth does ndt swallow 
wholiB neighborhoods and close up again. 

2. If you're indoors, stay there. Get under a heavy table or desk 
to protect yourself from falling debris; or move into a doorway or 
against inside walls. A door frame or the structural frame of the 
building are its strongest points, and least likely to collapse on 
your head.. Stay away from" glass; the rocking motion ,can shatter it. 

3. If you're outside When the. shaking starts, get away from buildings 
and electrical wires. Stay in the open. Falling debris can kill you. 

4. What if you're in ^ moving car? Don't stop on or underneath 
a bridge or overpass. Don't stop where buildings can come-c/ashing 
down on you. If in the open, pull off the road, sfop the car, and 
stay inside until the shocks stop. 

Immediately After an Earthquake: ^ ' 4 

1. Earth movement can break water, gas, and electrical lines. If 
there is a ga»1ine into your home or building, turn off burners- 
including pilrft ligfit^Don't light candles, matches, or lighters until 
you're sure there a%no gas leaks. If you smell gas, open the 
windows. Leave the house or building and report the leak to the . 
Are department. A gas leak can cause an explosion.rStay out of 
the buHding until the leak "is fixed. , 
.2. Turn on your radio or television to get official emergency 
infOnnat|on and instructions. 

3. Don't use the telephone unless- you have a real emergency to 
report. Don't,tie up. lines that are urgently needed for emergency 
operations. 

4. Stay out of damaged buildings. Aftershocks can cause sudden 
^ collapse. 

5. Don't go sightseeing. The area.probably will be cluttered enough,, 
and you will hamper emergency work. 
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If You live in a 'Quake-Prone 




I 



1. Don't hang heavy objects on walls unless they are lashed securely. 

2. Locate cut-off switches for gas, electricity, and Watet. (Check , 
with your utility companies on what to do with these controls in 
an emergency.) m" • ' 

3. Stockpile enough food and water to keep you and your family^ * 
and pets for at least 3 or 4 days. For each healthy adult, 2 quartsT . 
of water per day is the recommended minimum for 3 or 4 days. 
Beyond that short amount of time, if the climate is very hot, or if 

a person is extremely active, the amount of water necessary is. ^ 
greater. Store food that doesn't need cooking, and a 'can opener*. 

4. Keep a first aid kit handy, along with any medicines you may 
need. ■ . / " . 

5., Keep the gas tank of your car filled, so you can move to a safer 
area if necessary, fbllowing an earthquake. 
6. Keep a battery-operate^ radio so you can rece^ve^emergency 
information and instructions. Also keep on hand a flashlight with 
ext^a batteries, and blankets. 
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Tidal Waves (Tsunamis) 



1. Not all earthquakes cause tidal waves; or tsunamis, but many 
do. If yoju're near the ocean or tidal inlet following an earthquake, 
be alert for tidal waves. Move inland. 




^2. The earthquake may genei|[te a aeries of hi§her-than-normal, 
fast-moving waves. Listen for tidal wave warnings, and stay out of ' 
danger areas until an "all-clear" is issued. 
' 3. A Warning means a tSHnami is coming. The tsunami of May, 

I960, killed 61 people M Hilo, Hawaii, who thought it was "just 
another false alarm." / ' \ ' ' 

4. Don't go down to the beach to watch for a tsunami. If you are 
close enough 10 see the wave coming, you probably are tod close to 
escape. # ^ 

5. Approaching tsunamis are sometimes heralded by a noticeably / 
rise or fall of coastal water. This is nature's warning. Believe it. ^ 

6. During a tsunami emergency, your local emergency organizations 
will try to/help save >your life. Cooperate, 

7. Sooner or later, tsunamis visit every coastline in the Pacific. 
VVarnings can apply to ijfou if you live in any Pacific coastal area. 

Earthquake Stories /' ' ^ 

sit down to dinner. As you lift your fork, the sudden tinkling of crystal 
causes' you to look up. The chand«lier is shaking.- It is November 1, 1755, and you are - 

• in the United States. The shocks you feel are from gn earthquake in Lisboh, Portugal. 

You are feeding chickens on your small farm just outside New M^&drid, Mis- 
souri. It's December 6, 1811, tKe middle of winter. Suddenly, you are knocked off your 
feet.by the first in^ a series of shocks tWJit.will continue for nearly 2 months, with long • 
stretches of quiet in between} The largest of these shocks is felt, from the Gulf of 
Mexico tp Canada, from the Atkntic Ocean to the Rocky Mountai'ns. And when the 
whole thing is over, there js a new" lake on the map: Reelfoot Lake in Tennessee, 20 
miles 'long and 5 miles wid^ * • 

It is April 18, 1906; 700 people around you lie dead; the great San' Francisco ' . 
earthquake and fire has left the city a pile of rubble. Even greater in magnitude is the 
Great Alaskan Earthquake of Good Friday, March 27, 1964. It releases nearly twfce as 
much ene'rgy. Ground motion near the epicenter is so violent tree tops are snapped 
off. People as far away as California are killed by tidal waves, and the shacks can be 
felt over 500,000 square miles. " . . 

What and Where Are Earthquakes , X 

The earth's crust is constantly subjected to stresses from deep inside the ' 
earth. First -the crust bends, and when tl>e stress exceeds a certain limit, the crust 
breaks and "snaps" to a new position. In the process of breaking, vibrations are 
caused; they are called earthquakes. Some vibrations have a frequency high enough 
to be heard,.,other frequencies are quite low. These vibrations cause the entire planet 
to quiver or ring like a tuning fprk. ' * 

A fault is a break in the earth's crust where two crusta'l blocks have parted 
company. One block may move right while the block facing it moves left, or one block 

• may move up while the other moves down.. Movement alongiCalifornia's San. Andreas 
fault is mainly^horizontal. This is called a '.Istrike-slip'^ fault. A fault having vertical 

• movement is called..a-"dip-slip" fault. 



\ Earthquakes t?nd to recur along faults, which are zones of weakness in the 
earth's crust. Though earthquakes may strike any place, at arry time, ttiey tend to occur 
in the siame general pattern — mainly in three broad zones. ^ ^ 

The largest earthquake belt in the world, called the "ring of fire," bqrders 
\ the rim of the Pacific. Eighty-one^per cent of the most violent earthquakes occur there. 
The belt extends /from Chile, north along tfie South, Aroerican coast, through Central 
America, Mexibe^ the west coast of the United States and the southern part of Alaska; 
through Jhe Aleutian Islands to Japan, the Philippine Islands, New Guinea, the south- ' 
west Pacific Island groups and qn to New Zealand.' Peru, where the earthquake of 
May 1970 caused 72,000 deaths, is in this 'quake^belt. 

The Alpide, the second major earthqual<e belt, runs from Java through the 
Himalayas to Sumatra, through the Mediterranean and out into the Atlantic Ocean. 
The Iranian. shock of 1968, which ktlled 11,000, occurred in. this zone. 

The third major belt is the'mid-Atlantic. Earthquakes in these three zones ^ 
are ^expected, but qiajor 'quakes sometimes occur outside these areas. 

Maybe Death Is Unnecessary 

When Charles F. Richter, the widely respedted earthquake expert, was asked 
* in the summer of 1971, "What are the most interesting aspects of California earth- 
quakes?'' he replied, "The unnecessary death and destruction they cause." 

Many experts feel that we have the technology to build "earthquake-proof"' . 
structures that will withstand the most powerful earthquakes, but the genferal consensus 
is that they "cost too much." ^ - 

Death and human suffering cost" a lot, too. People are usually unwilling to 
think about a danger they can't 5ee, preferring to belieye that destruction "won't 
happen here." 

* Americans who live along known faults in the earth's crust have buildingv^ 
-codes to protect them; but these codes are not always earthquake proof. Many schools - 
do not coma up to pr6sent-day structural safety requirements. The cost of making 
bgildings safe is really a question of when to pay; before the , quake, fp preventvthe 
disaster; Or after it, to repair the damage. 
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Structural Fires 

Reginald lay on the sofa, tired out from ,the day's exertions. He'd been planning « 
beans on toast for dinner, but somebody 'close by was- having barbecued steak; a 
delicious smoky aroma was creeping up on him. 

Suddenly his friend Huey burst into the. room., "Hey man, don't just lie there, 
put it out." • 
"Put what out?" * 

"The fire, man, the fire." . ^ 

Sure enough, smoke came wisping out of the kitchen*. Reggie leaped to his ' 
feet. "Huey, help me. What am I going to do?" • > ' ' 

■ "There are three basic ways to put out a fire," said'Huey cooly, as he removed 
the burning pot from the stove and dunked It in the sink: 

1. TAKE AWAY FyEI. 

2. TAKE AWAY AIR, . ' 

3. TAKE AWAY HEAT. 



"If you aren't positive you cari put'it out at once, don't fool around. Call the 
fire department right away so the fire won't. get a'head start," continued Huey. * 

"What should I do after I call the fire department?" asked Reginald, feeling 
a little foolish. '.'Maybe I can help before they getjhere." 

"Well, ' said Huey, "get the burning material out of the house if possible, or 
into a small contained area>vhere there is water or where the burning matter can be 
held safely without spreading. A shower is ideal if there are no shower curtains, A tub 
or sink is good if there are no flammable materials close by, like curtains or wood. 
The tile in a shower or the porcelain in a bathtub won't burn, ancj there is water right 
there to quench the burning objects. Of course this won't work^ith certain kinds of 



fires 





"Like what?" asked Reginald. ■ , 

"Like an-ELECTRICAL FIRE, when you first have to shut off the electrigty. Then 
you treat I as you would any other fire." 

- "Why the electrical shutoff?"' asked Reginald.^ \ 
"You can get a strong electrical shock if you mix water and electricity," 
answered Huey, "and I mean strong enough to kill you. If you 'can't shut off the elec- 
tricity, don't use water. You could try to smother the fire with sand; or better yet, use 
a CO2 fire extinguisher." 

"Are there other kinds of fires where you shouldn't use water?'^ asked^^egi- 
nald, busily opening windows, and coughing slightly.' 

"Well, an OIL or GREASE FIRE will spread if you pour water on it," said Huey. 
"That's because oil and water don't mix. You should try to shut off tHe supply of heat 
to the burning oil or grease and then smother the flames with dirt, sand, or heavy rugs 
and blankets." ' • • . . 

"What about a gas fire?" asked Reginald. , ' • 

"First thing, shut off burners if you can. Call the fire department. Get out of 
the house or building. Gas can cause explosions and more fires. If you have" r(ian. aged 
to cut off the gas flow at the burners, you can choose your method" to fight remaining 
fire: water, sand or earth, wet bjankets or rugs." 
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"What should I do if I wake up in a burning housfe?". asked Reginald^earfully. - 
"Get out of there'as fast and as safely as you can/' answered Huey. "Then cafi • 
the fire department.". ' . , . 

"What is the fastest, safest way to get out of a burning house?" . * 

"Well;" said Kuey, "it depends, jumping out of the window is just finejf 
you live on the ground floor; but it's not so bright if you live on the 14th floor. You 
should have an evacuation plan for your home and family now, before 70U need it. 
You should know escape* routes from every room in your house ^and how to^ get out 
hf one path is blocked oy fire. For instance,- if you're in an upstairs room and th^ sQt- 
way IS blocked, how can you get out a-^mndow? Do you have a rope or (Idder you 
can use to climb down? Can you knot sheets or clothing together to make a rope? Plan 
now. Always get downstairs as fast as you can. Upstairs is the most unsafe place to be. 
Heat and flames rise^^ ^ ^ 

• "If you are at home and you^smell smoke or feel heat, remember: don't ever 
open a door witKout first feeling it. If it's^hot, don't open it at all;; the fire is probably 
just outside and will blast you in the face. Go out a window inste^^d." 

/'If you must go through a smoke-filled room, or if you are trapped in one 
for awhile, remember the air closest to the floor is the freshest, for smoke, rises. So 
cover your nose and mouth and crawl along close to the floor to avoid being overcome 
, by smoke." - . - ^ 

"What shpuld I do if I'm somewhere like a crowded theatre and a fire occurs?" 
.asked Reginald. ^ ^ <. . ' . * 

"Doi^your Best to be c^lm, or at least reasonable," answered Huey. "More 
people are killed in a mass fire situation by being trampled or smothered by other 
people than by the flames." ' ' - . ^ • 
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"You -know," said Reginald, "when I think of the Great Chicago Fire of 1871 
I .can't imagine that it w.as started by a oow kicking over a lanter'rwi the barn." . 

>"Oh," answered Huey;"there were jjot of things involVed in the Chicago . 
Fire. Before it started there had been a long drdught in the Midwest. IKd^temperatures 
were very high and the^humidijy|j(vas low. Besides, niost of the buildingsjin Chicago 
in those days were wood frani^and burned easily and quickly. You know, 300 people 
were killed and hundreds. of buildings^on 2,124acres burned in that fir^^f^ 

"I didn't know," said\ReginaId4houghtfully. "The poor cow never should have 
gotten all the blame." 

Blackouts and Brownouts ♦ 

"Fires are only part of the projilem," said Huey practically. "What would "you 
do in a blackout or a bro;^nout?" " » 

"A what or a^vha^".s^ Reginald. "I don't know what you're talking about." 

"I will answer my qulstion by telling you a story," .said Huey. "There is a 
" power grid serving a large population in the northeast section oj the United States; 
let's call the grid "Charlotte:" On November 9, 1965, Charlotte had a mechanical failure 
Qfj onejine and one switch,' which produced an overload. Charlotte reacted to this by 
developing numbness in sjeveral fingers— some of which were lighting Manhattan. 
Most of Manhattan turned bff like a big, tired -firefly. Much of the city had no e\et- 
.otricity-.at fall. Refriger^ors and radios, heaters, and hair dryers famted quietly away. 

•NjT^spite^pf how everyone taIRs' about mass . ' ' 

panic, no masses are known to have panicked. They ' » 
^.iit candles in, the dark, and played cards. People stuck * 

in elevators told ghost stories and went to sleep. " ' 

. . "Part of the reason f©r the New Yprk blackrout was alack pf generation capac- ' 
ity. During the summer, unusually heavy demands are^ade on electricity sou/ces, to 
keep things cool. To avoid overloading of lines so there isn't another blackout, the 
electric companies have reduced the voltage a number of times during recent summers 
to conserve power. This cutback (^f power is called .a BROVVNOUT. During a brown- 
out, you can help prevent power faiJure by cutting back your own use.of-unnec^sary ^ 
equipment: ^ = .* . ^ 

1 • poxi't.iise electric "convenience objects" like the electric dishwasher, 
hair dryer, or motor equimnent. Think of all tlie things using eiec- 
. Jricity that ydu don't really need. Make a list and see how many 
, thing&4/ou could Ave without. 

. 2 Turn. your air conditioner down or off.. 

3 . Turn your TCfrigerator to the watmest safe setting, in an emergency, 

did,youJknow you can unplug your refrigerator or freezer and it will 
keep food safely for a ipinimiim of 2 days, if you-leave it closed the 
entire time? / ' ' ■ * ^ ] 

4 ' Turn out the li^ts when^i^ou leave a room, and don't use more 
lights in any room than ^ipu need. 

5 Put lower-watt bulbs in your light fixtures. 
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''During a blackbut;. if is helpful to 
have candles and flasbUg^^is^vso stock some 
candles and batteries now, b^efore you need 
them/lf you are in a strange area and the lights^ 
go out, don't wander around. This makes great se'nse 
if you are on'^a' balcony -several stories up, for exam- 
ple. In that sort of situation, jtjst have a seat and talk to 
yourtself. You might learn something." 

Chemical and Radiological Accidents 

''Good heavens," said Reginald. "Have you been read- 
ing the p^per lately, Huey? What havoc^ man hath wrought. The 
daily paper has been reading like 'Whq's Who in Disasters'." 
"Like what?" asked Huey. "Give me some examples." 
"Well," said Reginald, "the August 3, 1964, issue of the Jour- 
' nal of the American Medical Association included an article entitled, "Para- 
thion Residue^ Poisoning Among Orchard Workers." It seems that between 1959 and 
1963, more than 275 cases of parathion poisoning were documented aniong workers 
harvesting citrus crops in CaliVornia." ' ' . - 

^ "What's parathion?" asked Huey. - . ^ 

"An extremely .lethal insecticide'," answered Reginald. 
"That's really scary;" shuddered Huey. 

"And listen to thBse," said Reginald. "In the past year it has come 'to light 
that part of Grandjunction, Colorado,MS built on radioactive material. Contractoi^s 
apparently used tailings from uranium mines for land fiJI in con^ructing much of th 
town. It has now been discovered that these tailings are radioactfve. 

"Irv February of 1970, the tanker Arrow became impaled on a rock in Cheda- 
biicto Bay, Nova Scotia. It is estimated that 1.5 million gallons of heavy residual fuel 
oil spilled, from the forward cargo holds. The oil that escaped polluted roughly 125 
miles of shoreline. By February 14, over 2,000 seabirds had been killed. As the oil slick 
spread, the death toll rose." " ^ ^ ' ' 

"YoU'know, Reggie," said Huey, "where there are pe6ple, there are accidents; 
no one<:an be blamed for the fact that human beings make mistakes. It's just that when 
someone does make.an error of tfiat kind, so many people and animals are killed as a 
resglt. It seems to me terribly important to ^somehow control all the deadly materials 
around us/' . ^ - . 

"Besides," said Huey, "it's not just that these lethal chemicals and gadgets 
and industries exist; they po^e a constant threat of death and destruction, just look at 
any week's collection of newspapers." 

"What should you do about a chemical or radiological accident in your 
area?" asked Reginald. ^ ' ^ . . ' 
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"Well/' said Huey, "there's not much you can do once some accident has 
happened; listen to the radio or television and follow. the guidance of local officials-^. 

^ "You know, Reginald, just 10 years ago few people /were aware of how dan- 
gerous chemicals and radiation are. But Recently more information ha^ ^ecome avail- 
able. It is important that peppl^^ve a reasonable degree of knowledge about the 
hazards to which they may be exposed. . I 

"Huey/' said Reginald, "how can I find out what'« happening, and what to 
do about it?" , ' ' . 

"Well, the best place I know of to find put abcnjt all these tl^r^gs is your local 
health department, the environmental agency In your State, or ^enr the Environmen- 
tal Protection.Agency in Washington, D.C5And the fact of the matter is," he GOntinued, 
'*tfciat hazards go along with technoiiagical^ advances;, if we are thoroughly informecl 
^ of tnese hazards, we at least have the thance to makg and imalement reasojjable 
diecisions." ' ^ . ^ 



There is a little town in Pennsylvania called Donora. It was a busy industrial 
^ centKback in 1948, when this story is set. About 14,000 people lived and worked 
there. Qqe still day in October, fog and factory fumes combined to cover Donora 
with a thick smoggy blanket. After four red-eyed days, wind and rain arrived to sc&tter- 
the black cloud. Almost 6,000 people had coughs, sqre throats and br'eathrng prob- 
lems, smarting, watering eyes or^ausea and vomiting! People with heart disease and 
bronchitis were crippled by the filth in the air; many had to be given emergency oxy-. 
gen treatment. In the four days befo«e the wind and rain came, 20 people died. This 
story-is true. \- .. . , '* . ' " 

•T In 1952, a fog hung over the city of London. That's not too unusual, because 
- it's called the foggy city, but this particular fog combined with stagnant air and indus- 
trial pollutants to creale a filthy blanket that hung oVer the city and stifled its inhabi- 
tants for five ..days. It seeped into houses, ancTpeople groped as though blind through 
; the muggy blackness. At the end o'f-the five' days, 4,000 people were dead,^ many 
« thousands more were sick. This story is tr'ue. - " 

, In New York in 196>,/smog cloaked the dty. It was different from previous 
-snFio^STThis-^fmethe deaths~t)fHbetweerT-20&^rTd^«)p^fye^opte^coufd~be direxjtly 
to the foul air which lay over the- city for that brief time. This story is true: 

In a city called Berington, in 1980, stagnant air produced by lazy winds and 
high temperatures trapped concentrations of-smoke, sulfur dioxide, carbon monoxide, 
small psrticles and other irritants' beneath i^. The city was like a pan and the air was 
like a lid sealing it shut. The pollutants and all the people were trapped beneath the 
layer of stagn^ant air. In the first'two days many people with heart disease ahd respira- 
tory problems and most older people died. In the next few dd^s, mgny more old;^nd 
sick people died, and those who were young and healthy became sicker and si<:j<er. ■ 



Emergency oxygen ran out. Alarming numbers of young people began to develop 
asthma. The chronically ill had almost all -succumbed, newborn babies were dying, 
and bronchitis was rampant. By the end of the week, the few who wer^ stiiralive tried 
.to get into their cars and leave the city.^Mahy died in the attempt. When 'the smog 
finally lifted) Yescuers said Berington looked like a ghost town. This story is not true. 
But.lt's not exactly a fairy talV either The cpnditions which combine to produce such 
a disaster exist right now, here in Ari;ierica. The cleansing-winds are still kind, so 

* Berington hasn't happened. Yet. 

^ Sohering, Facts 

United Press Report, Thursday, March 30, 1972:v"TKe Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency regional office said yesterday evidenc^ indicates ^tKat t-he Mississip]3i 
River is- so confaminated by industrial wastes that its water could caijse. cancer. in 
humans.... The EPA indicated ^he 60 industrial plants tested were contril^uting to the 
pollution although a few of them already had made some changes .in their waste 
disposal systems." ' ' \ \^ , ' ^ 

"Wastes from industries discharging into the Mississippi River from the Baton 
Rouge area to below Ne^ Orleans have been analyzed and found to contain metals 
in concentrations which may endanger human health and the health of. aquatic biota." 
Two cancer-producing compounds had been found in tfie water supplies Of the Public 
-rteafth Service hospital at Carville and the Carrolton plaYit at New Orleans. 

'"ihe EPA said the Mississippi River serves as the- source of raw water for 1.5 
million people along^the 258 miles, from-St. Francisvilte, La., to Venice,' La. ^ 

"Cyanides, phenpls, arsenic, lead, cadmium> copper, chromium, mercury and 
zinc have been found in samples taken during'the fast 18 months." / 

^ EPA Environmental News buWeWn, Due to noise pollution ^n certam industries, 

• "...hearing* las§ loo'ms'^^as^a- major health hazard. Taday it is estimated that up to 
•16,000,000 workers are threatened With hearing damage afncLthat excessiye noisexosts 

^industry about $2,000,Q00 each day in^compensation claims, loss in worker efficiency, 
. and reduted property-values...." / ^ * , 

^ In 1969, in The New York Times, Dr. Rene Dubos saidjthat environmental 
^ pollution "...now affqcts the* whole earth. -Smog prcJduced^in urban and industrial-'' 
area$ is hovering 'overthe countryside andj^inning to spread <Dver the oceans 




Cities will not benefit much longer from the cleansing effects of 'the winds for the 
simple reason that the wind itself is ^ntamihated." r. ■ I 

Industries discharge the greatest abun(3ance of the most toxic pollutants into 
the waters of the United States, according to the Department of the Interior's Federal ' 
Water Quality Administration in its June, 1S70, Status, Report. In a 1969 report, J/ie Cast 
of Clean Water and Its Economic Impact, the FWQA noted that 51 separate pollutants 
are now being discharged into U.S. waters from industrial process^. The list i^p^rtial 
rather than comprehensive."" > - > 

We are all polluters. We all use cars and consume electricity and buy throw- 
away products' in' throwaway packages-and produce waste in the water and in the air. 
Until the' Bnvircinment .reflects your* efforts to clean it, air pollution problems will 
remain wjth- us, particularly in urj^an areas. 
So, during heavy air pollution': ' - , , ' . 

V- . ■ down on physical activity, indoors and. out.* The more active you are, 
' . - the more pollutants' you ta'ke into your lungs. 

2 * Stay indoors as rnuch as you can, and keep your windows closed. 

3 ^ Avoid smoke-filled rooms. Don't smoke. ^ » • 

4 ' .Don't-^ight fires^ fireplace or incinerator. 

5 ■ .Don't drive. If you mSist travel, uie public transportation. That mky seem 
j- .. * " ''•'inconvenie'^t; but. so will choking. If ther^ is no public transporfetion -avail- , 

■^-^ ' abl^>v^d you MUST go-somewljeri^, .walk,- bicycle, or form a cat- pool. Avoid 

' . ' ■ "busy-streets and highways where -you* are likely to sit in yobr car, pouring 
exhiqst into the airSs^' * • ' 
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6 Cut.'down on Water aind ejj^ctricity. Don't use nonessential electrical appli- 

. • 'ances, Sii^ as washing- m^iAes,^ryers, and dishwashers, until the emer- 
- . gencfy is oyer, i . 

77 KeefS $mo^ outlide.by drawing shades,' keeping doors and windows closed. 
^ ' contact lenjes; they irritate'eyeballs when it's smoggy. 

4 ' „.<^'^^ostpone jobs that circulyite dusjt indoors and ou^; svyeeping; raking, beating 
. 'ru^s./.-, ' . / y /--• 

10' If a bus,'truck', or. car emi^s a c^oud of fumfes, hold your breath. 

. i - It. is Worth rememl^ering that the public outcr^r has already proved powerful 
, enough to-m^kejDuWfc and. p/ivgte officials b^in to talk about cleaning up the envirort- 
^ent. They '.realize they, are depe^ficfent on you as a -future voter and as a current 
/consumer. ~ . > • \ - . / ^ ' ' \ . 





Each of us miM' set his own priorities. If a manufacturer pollutes the local 
waters, or if his prodUllns "over-packaged" (it looks pretty biit put§ tons of plastic 
back into the environment), you must make up your, own mind, as an individual, what 
you're u^lling to do about it. • ' . 

No one wants to giv^ up the entertaining, satisfying, and convenientMods 
and services our society produces. It's truly a question of priorities. Up to tfiiisWme, 
our prionties have clearly been economic rather than humanistic. But we rfiay haVe to 
modjfy our present pattern, or the problem will just continue to get worse and yvorse. 
Something must be done — and the first step is education. Each of us ran re-educate 
hicnsetf; together we can re-educat©^ our society, if^e don't care enough, who does? 

How To Fight Back 

First find out what your local^governpnent is doing, or not doing, 
about the situation and what it can do. 

It is possible to discuss 4he matt^ with'the industry involved, 6rB 
with your local environmental agency. But get your facts straight before you ^ ^ i'^'- 

doit: ^ "■• ■ . ■ - ' . ■' ': 

What is the location of the pollution? Be specific. 

What is'.the nature-^f the pollution? (Try hard to find out; ask a 
chemist at the local university.) ' • • 

Get a description of the poiJutant," color, odOr, forrn, and a general idea of. 
how and where It was spreading. 

What is the source of pollution? Oil rig, industrials plant, municipal se\fage 
plant? , ^ ^ 

You, as a polluter yourself, can and probably shouldV 

1 - Buy beverages only in letmnable bottles. Return throwaway bottles 

and glass jars, to redemption centers ran by the Glass Container 
Manufacturing Institute in many States. (For a list, write to^the 
J f Institute a,t 530 Madison Avenue, New York, New York 10017.) 

2 Reuse paper and plastic bags from the] store. 

3 . Don't use Colored tissues, because the dye may form a harmful 

residue in water. ... * 
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Rather than drive to work alone, form a car pool or take public 
transportation and thus cut down on air pollution by cars. 
Conservp electricity and water at home. 

Use sand instead of de-fcing salts.' Sand is less destructive of vege- 
,t4tion, highways, and cars, and doesn't pollute ground water. 
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Try to buy only * 
things packaged in . 
paper or glass. Some 
otiier types of packaging 
cannot pe recycled and are 
virtually indestructible. Write to 
manufacturers of products packaged 
in polluting materials and tell tliem (vliy 
you can't buy tlieir materials. 
Form a neigliborliood coIFection system for old news 
papers. 

Locate existing aluminum scrap reclamation centers or estab- 
lisli one. (Ask locally^ at newspapers, community organizations, 
beverage retailers, etc.) 

Store a jar of water in your refrigerator instead of running tlie tap to 
cool it. ' 
Buy laundry, disliwaslier, -and otlier cleaning products with minifhum 
phosphates. 

Live without whatever electrical convenience products you don't 
truly NEED. • * 

Use and teach others how to use organic fanning and gardening 
procedures; avoid pesticides/ 
Wash your plants with water or m,iIdr\noridetergent suds to keep 
them free of bugs. 

tfse compost piles composed of things like sawdust, corn husks, 

leaves and grass tuttings, fat-free table scraps^ coffee grounds, an4, 

tea leaves\(small amounts of paper help too). 

Walk more. Limit use of recreational vehicles and appliances. 

Skiing, hiking, biking, and caQoeing don;t pollute. 

Become concerned with and active in the planning and use pf 

land in your a^ea. f 

Buy gasoline with the least amount of lead required to w6perate 

your car satisfactorily.. , \ 

Keep your family's car in' good repair. • . . 

Know where your legislators stand dn ecological issues. • 

Avoid littering and clean up any litter you see. If >you need a 

neighborhood cleanup, organize one. 

Piant trees and shrubs which replenish oxygen in the air; take 
care growing plants. 
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And think up your own solutions to pollution problems- They're probably 
best of all, especially if you really care what happens to the environment around you- 

There's a classic story of how no one thought it was impol^^nt enough to 
put up a warning sign on a dangerous curve until sdmeione drove over mfe-e4ge^d 
got killed. But the sign is up now and still people drive str>aight for the edge. The main 
problem is, the driver is us. , ' * • ' 



SAVE AIR. 
SAVE WATER 

SAVE SOIL 
SAVE ENJERGY 
SAVE YOURSELF! 

4 





Fallout and radiation have 
been with us a lot longer than the- 
radioactive fallout^which rises in the 
mushroom cloud of nuclear explosions, 
and then ''falls out" Anybody of mat- 
ter— say from a dust storm or oil fire — 
picked up into the air, and re-deposited 
s^mewhere;aelse, is fallout. 

The dust, pumice, and debris 
that erupted from Mount Kr^l<^a in 
1883, and traveled on winds around the 
world, was one form oY fallout. Nuclear 
fallout, which is radioactive, is the latest 
man-made version. 

* Radiatron comes from many 
sources. One is the energy of our sun 
(and other suns beyond ours), given off 
in the form of heat and light rays, We 
enjoy and rely on- them for fuel, sun- 
tans, ripening the orange crop, drying 
up aflood. But we also guard ourselves 
from the skin burns, drought, and death 
they cause, . 

Radioactivity ?^ also energy 

— but this time the rays come invisibly; 
alpha, beta, and gamma rays cause vary- 
ing degrees ^x)f silent damage.' Alphas 
cannot penetrate, but can irritate the^ 
skin; betas cause body burns; and gam- 
mas can go rigjit throWb ydu— and 
thus damage cells> wbich^an make you 
ill, qr kill you. Like energ^ from the sun,^ 
these rays are potentially both harmful 

^nd-helpfuL . 
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When a nuclear bomb bursts 
On or near the earth^'s surface, 50 per- 
.cen( of its total ener'gy goes into blast 
way6s ancj ground shock. Thermal radi- 
^loh— heat and light— ^an cause in- 
stantaneous fires and severe skin^burns 
(about 35% of the total eneVgy). Irrffial 
nuclear radiation (5%- of total energy) 
is released at the core of the explosion* 
The remaining energy relea^se (10%) 
.eomes as the radiation of fallout. 





If a 5-megaton bomb (5 mil- 
lion tons of TNT equivalent) were ex- 
pTo^d in your living room, everything' 
except specially designed structiUjBS in 
an area extending outward for 3 miles 
would be totally devastated. Look out 
your window and think what that 
means. 

If the 5-megaton bomb* were 
detonated 13^ m'iles away, you could 
still receive first-degree burns. Think of 
something 13 miles away. That's quite a 
distance for heat to travel and still give 
you first-degree flash burns. The most 
serious initial nuclear radiation occurs 
within the 3-mile radius of the severe < 
destruction. Everything here is subject 
to^the blast and heat, so initial nuclear 
radiation is a hazard only if one is pro- 
■tected from theSe effects. 
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^ i?adi6active 'fallout is^ tht 

threat survivors of the initial '^fects of 
a nuclear/explpiion (blast anql ,heat^ 
would havG^o reckon with. Fallout fron. 
a single weapon btirst could cover hun-. 
dreds of square miles. The only virtues 
^ of fallout radioactivity are thaf it de- 
cays, or lessens', with time — ^nd tjiat 
we can shield ourselves from it. The 

^ rays of fallout radiation^ like light rays, 
^.^.-r^^el in straight lines; and like light 

' * rays, can be^scattered around a cor- 
ner. However, they can be absorbed ef- 
fectively by common, heavy rnaterials, 
such as earth, concrete] s^ad, and steel. 

Protect Yourself * . 

^ In an emergency, you may 

be directed to go to a community fall- 
out shelter. Or, you could seek pro- 
tection in- your own home shelter. (For 
information on home shelters, see 
the chapter called Home Shelters.) If 
you are caught short,\ improvise. Pile 
protective materials around yourself: 
piles of newspapers,*furniture, sacks of 
grain. Create your shelter area in an 
inner room or closet. You can also im- 
provise protection by digging a trench 
in your yard, and covering it with lum- 
ber (or a door) and earth. Stock yourl 
home shelter with survival items (see 
p.11> , * 
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William' Roentgen in 1895 
discovered invisible^ but immensely 
powerful; energy rays. He tracked them 

i down during his studies of lumines- 
cence, when he noticed that the rays 

• he was using caused photographic 
plates enclosed in a box to become 
fogged and darkened. At that tFme, the 

^ origin of the rays was unknown, so he 
christened them ''X." We still call them 
X-rays, even though .their source and 

' behavior are now well understood. - 
Soon ^afterwards, Henri Be- 
querel discovered that certain kinds of 
matter tj^row off charges of energy; a 
little. like discovering that your baseball 
sends out radip signals. His- discovery 
meant that rrratter was not inert; motion 
was goftig on inside ft. 
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When raclioactivity was dis- 
covered* scientists were generally una- 
ware orf its dangers; but they soon 
learned. Many experimenters received 
bad burns from overexposure; arid Ma- 
dame Curie, the French scientUt who 
discovered radium, and two of her im^ 
mediate family, died lingering deaths.- 
Their knowledge o^j:ad^activity's dan- 
gers came too laft^to ^ave them. Radi- 
ation can cause cancer, destroy bones 
and vital organs, and damage gepes. 

Bequefel's discovery o^ i^di- 
oactivity in 1896 led indirectly to wdrJi 
by the then obscure Albert 'Einstein, ItiX 
1905, Einstein said that matter could ^ 
be converted ioto energy. This led to 
'understanding and use of the atom's 
awesome power. 
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While the deadly nature of 
radioactive rays was, well know^in the 
years. following ,1900. no organized ef- 
fort to establish rufes to pr9i^ct people 
existed until the early 1920's/ln 1960, 
the Fede/al Radiation Cour^ril recom-- 
menSed stringent safety rules fOr n,u- 
ixlear industry vvork^s, and protection 
guides for the general population/ * - 

In 1938,K)tto Hahn andTrit^ 
,Strassman, in bombarding the element 
uranium with a neutrOn, split the urani- 
um nucleus iiVtwq. However, they did 
not immediately recognize the poten- 
tial of the resuhs, and it remaTrfed for 
Lise M^lner and Otto. Fi'isch in ^939 
•to-explain properly the fission process 
and confirm ,th'eir prediction nof an 
enorifnoijs release of energy. . , 
\ Enrico f ^rmi, an American- 



based Italian scientist, 
chain reaction. If a 



•dreamed of- a 
neutron could split . 
a nucleus,, why shbuldn^t that pro^ce ' 
more' neutrons, and,an^^j^i^^fsuf>p\y 
of splitt^g fwcteii^hfe^m^aged to do 
it on bejcember 2, 1942, in Chicago, llli- 
rfois, in the fir^t operation ^-a hucle'ar 
reactor; His dr^am had become real- 
\ty. The military useBf thi^ npw source , 
' of energy w^^s demonstrated vvhen the 
first atomkocbomb Was explpded sue- 
- cessfufly at Alamogordo^ New Mexico, 
, July 16, 1945. t| the early days of Au- 
gust of. the same. year, ^atomic bombs- 
, werei dropped on^Hipsbima and Naga- 
^ sakiAheir incredibie destructive power 
. led tQ the end of World War II. 
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NUCLEAR REACTOR 



in 1952 ^and 1954,^ therr(io- 
nuclear devices (hydrogen bombs, 
. H-bombs) wGre^etonaied./at the test 
sitd^n the)Pacifi^r F.SUoutTfrom^h^se 
explosions firsf n:iade the world aware* 
of the widespread threat radioactivity 
could pose for the survivors of the 
immediate effects of- nuclear attack. 
^' I, The enormous power of nu- 
^Clear energy. comrna-nd^ mankind's 
careful attention to'the appliption bf 
atomic energy. As used in the H-bomb, 
it can'pose a terrible, destructive threat; 
but properly used, it can provide untold* 
benefits fqr people everywhere, 

, Reactors1.n Great Britain and 
tth^ United States generate electricity to 
warm ,and light, ho.rjies, to, make peo- 
pl^^'s lives easier and more comfortable, 
;,RadioisotopeS'are usedjo diagnose 'and 
.treat diseases; and in.f^pgojng experi- 
merfts to.>/iQl(?l, big^, better, ancf more 
^c/onomical food supplies, 
t - Radiotherapy , cures ^certain 
kinds of 'cinc^r and btindnesj. X-rays' 
areind^sp&'nsible to modern mbdicine.^ 
'0f course, tjiey are used, by experts in 
tqntrolled situations, in carefully meas- 
ured closes. But'^e power of "radiation 
for good is considerable,. 



DISTANCE . 
TIME 
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SUMMARY " ■ 

//altbut radiation is the big 
dangej^ If yoij^ broil in the hot sun all 
day, you'll be sorry. If you tet yourself 
" be bopTj^arded by garhma fays, you'll 
. be sorrier, still. Radioactivity'^tays. 

Get ,aw^y from it," stay away from it;' 
' barricade yourself until, it's faded. 

You must have a plan; knowfe 
what you're going to do -whWi the 
.warning signal sound , Do yoju l</n^vy 
tJiose signals?- What they mean? See 
/the chapter called Warning Systems for 
details. * ^ ' ^ 
r ' *Encouf&ge parents to keep 

sufficient gas irKthe tank to get to the . 
community fallout shelter in an pmer-. 
gency. But, consider that roads may be' 
, blocked, and 'be prepared to get there*" 
^ under your own' steam. If you can't 
make Jt in time and you have no 
prepared home 'shelter, improvise as 
. m'entioned earlier. 



HAVE THESE READY • . • 
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KNOW HOW T( 

•TURN bfy^ 

' WATER 

. ^ ELdcTRicrry 
. GAS. ^ ' 



LOCK .DOORS 
SeCL/KB" HOUSE 





' .Checkout public fall6utshel- 
tei^ locajtion and supplies. Local civil 
defense officials may ask you to bring 
adyitional foo3, bedding, books, apd 
games. In any cgse, bring.any necessary 
medication' and such things as special 
diet items for babies an.d old people. 
The things you plan in advance to bring, 
-readied in a box or. easily carried bag, 
can mean the difference betwepg a dif- 
ficult 2 to 14 days, andfelatiye comfbrt. 
T^ake things to share. Think of others as 
well as yourself. Extra foo.d and w^ter, 
perhaps extra batteries, a sn1aH radio. ^ * 
y ^now hSw to cut off gas, 
electricity, and" water supplies. Check 
with your local utility^cOrppany'to find ' 
out whajttheyjj^nt you to do in tirpe 
of .emergeK^yr^Dari't bring narcotics, 
alcohol', or pets' to ^the shelter. Don't, 
brin^ your borigp drufr|§,' pither.'U^e 
your head. Leav^'plenty of food- and 
wa'ter at.honne for >^our pets. . ^ 
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IN THE SHELTER ' 

In the shelter, cooperation is 
the key wprd. The shelter manager is 
trained, and is in charge. Do as^he says. 
Be patienj^. Be r^ady to help, and'share,. 
with others, • ' ' 

Continue to listen to the ra- 
dio for the duratign of .the emergency. 
It will keep you infqr-med of events, and 
Jet ypu know when the danger from- 
radioactive fallput is over. 





WHEN YOU EMERGE 

^ - ^ Remember that there may/ 
be radiation sickness cases around you 
when you cdne out. IT I? NOT CON- 
fTAGiOUS': Also, inanimaie objects will 
not be radioactive, but nily need to Have 
radioactive fallout particles washed or 
^ brushed off. 

Fodd ia refregiratofs, freez- 
. ers, dr other containers wilt not be con- 
taminated. ff food Has fallout on it, it.will 
. ' still be ,safe if the fajlout particles are, 
r^emoved. Ra/diation doesn't contami- 
nate vv^ter; fallout particles will drop 
. ' to the bottom. The radio will'advise on 

av^ilable^foofd an^ wafc^r. ^ \ 
- ^ ^ ' Centers' wiJI help you find' 
clofhingy^heffer^ anil mecfical c'^are; 
trained-teams wilV remove health -haz- 
ards^ Follow instructions so yoi>^^^ 
'everyof)& get back^'to nbrrrwl. 

Fpod, 'Vb^U, ^medical sup-' 
plies^a[nd other m.aterfals are available 
•all ov^er the country. Everyone wUI work 
together to help the com'munity get- 
back to norrjial. Be prepared to help*in/ 
tha^ effort. You^^re not alone^ but .^ouS 
coun^, ^ \ " V \ 

%^>The South Americar 
staJI<in£JiTs prey through the till grasses 
knows (hdf the curare An his arrowhead 
will instWdy kill! The doctdVwhojuses 

anus arfd 

\^ spastk par^|^ySis^ta[?a. different vi6W of 
.'^j j^!/Hnpefulty',;evenaial' vyorldwi'de use 
K)f»ucl;ear energy will be o^jy peaceful 
^ < and constructive. Until that time ar- 
rives; we rrtu^ be prepw^ to survive 
in nuclelar disaster situations^ 



Every creature, every sViety known to man, has relied for survival on sonie 
kind of warning system. Beavers slap the water with their tails at the first hint of danger, 
and all t\ie beavers disappear. Baboons post sentries on the outskirts of camp to signal 
alarm with their shrill cries. Soldier ar^ts and termites clack their ptncers — which in the 

^ colony resounds like a drum — when enemies approach. iHafencient Creeks flashed the 

\ sun on their shields, the way the Apaches ys6d\(j|^irrors: Paul Revere watched for a 
lantern in a church tower. Modern, systems devised ^by man are morfe complex, but 
they serve th^same basic purpose— ^to help protect lives and property— from peace- 

' titne disaster as well as the modern-day threat of nuclear attack* * " ^ * ' 

A nationwide civil preparedness syst;em ^xists nn the United States. The 
'system includes warning and jjommumcation network^, facflities and instruments to 
detect' and n|*nitor fallout radiation. Emergency Operating Centers from which to 

' direct lifesaviftg and recovery operations, en>ergency broadcasting stations, people in 
Igcal governments who are experienced and trained in emergency operations, citizens 
who.have emergency skilly and military forces readv to help civil' authorities and thi.e 
public in time of emer^ncy. v • . ^ 

Many U.S. cities and tow^is have o'utdoor warriirfg systems: mostly, sirens, 
wrtbsome whistles. Ty^o standard signals are^spiecified by bcPA: - . . /. 



Attack Warning Signal ' . ^ 

• • 

This signal h inten'de'd for use only itf case of enem^attack. It is a ^enbs of 
3- to 5-minute wilfjpring sounds on the sireVis, or a series of short^blasts on whi'stles, 
horns,* or' other devices. Thi's means that an actual enemy attack against the, United, 
States has been detected, and that protective action should be taken ]immediately. 
The signal probably would be prec(^ed by a periold of grave international tenslon.,or 
cnij^^The .Warning time before the ^arrivaPof .enemy \veapons might be asjiittle as'5 

to 15 minutes in some.loc^ions,-or as 
much' as an hour in-others. 

First awareness of attack 
could be tjj^gered by (ietectibn of 
rocket launching, or flights of jncpm- 
ing aircraft. Warning would be initiat- 
ed by the Nort^ American Air Defense 
Command (NORAD), at Colorado 
Springs, -Colorado, and passed along 
bv pCPA officers 6ver the National 
y\|arning System (N/^WAS) to points at 
5tate ,and ioCal tevek. Outcloor>v^arn- 
ing devices w^^ujd- be turned ort from 
thfe lotal Warning pprnts. If you should 
hear the W^fttjing Signal, {ake'imrhediate protecthe action. Tyrn on yovr radio arid follow 

the official instructions ^u hear. ^ " f \ 

•« 

Attention or Alert 'Signal . • ; ; 

> -*This sigrial is used by some local governments to get your attention in ca^e, 
of a natural disaster or pther pedcetim'e emergency: It differs from, the Attack Warning 
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Signal in that jt is a 3- to 5-minute steady blast on outdoor warning devices. In many 
places, the Attention or Alert Signal means that the l^cal government v^ants to broad- 
cast important information on racflo or television, so "tune in/' , < - - 

Weather or Not ^ / * ^ 

Meteorology (the science of weather) has a more useful functionlhari^advis- 
ing what to wear — whether you should leave your^ouse with an umbrella or short 
sleeves. The U.S. Weather Service has sophisticatedVeather instrunr^nts that can often 
predict where and when a natural disaster mig>it occur (hurricanes, Tornadoes, floods, 

4j:idarvvave3, and winter storms). Jhis newsMs always broddcfast if it will affect people's 
safety in any way. Depending t)n whereyou live, some weather warnings may^be more 
familiar to you than others. If )^ou live in Florida, you wilJ be familiar with hurricane • 
warnings; or if on the'Plains, with tornado watches and-warnings. 

If you take a trip, listen to >^our^car radio/or^ake a portable radio. WeathWr 
warnings^ ori radio' can -give you a margin of safety — especially if you travel long - 
distances. ' . . • * . , ^ ^ 

^ , ^ riimor is riot a ^^^^^8- 'f you hear, a rumor, don't run»for the hills or the' ' 

^(ilephon'e. The radio or^television is your best source of official information and instruc- 
tions about emergency situations. Use your telephone only to' report an eraiergency. * 

] In a disasj^Jines should be kept open for official, emergency traffic. 

Fall of 1938^War of^the Wrids ^ . . ' - 



Intended a§t^a Hallo&en prank, tliis broadcast 
' qaused hysteria throughoiit T^ew York and^New ^ 
Jersey^ People abandoned their homes and lied 
fti their. ca^s — roads were fammed.^andT never 

* heforerhad people . in aljr modes, pf life become 
So su.ddenly distiirbed ^aMhey did on this night. 
Tjiie oi;Jgihal broadcast 1:00k' place at eight p.ni- 
Eastern Standard time on the evening t)f October 
30, 1938. QfspH Welles and a group ol his Met'- 

' cuiy Theatre atctprs took their places before the 
; micrDph^es in the studio, little realizing whal ' 

* ^ tha qatcome* would be. ^ j ^ ' ^ 

What was the message? We were under erjemy attack 
^lanj^fMars't^When the pank'vya^ overythe chrairnrian of the/ Federal 
Comrjhission Called the program, "regrettable."^ 

Regrettable— and exciting-r-anda clear illustration of the fact that rumors 
often are just that,— inaccurate or completely off-base. Find out for sure before taking 



/ 




and frornVthe 
mmunications 



action.' 



iFrom the alburn^ "The War of the Worlds," Oryon Welles and the MercurV Theatre 
'Actors, 3938. - . - . ' , * ' ' : 



. Dan's, eyes were opien now. It should be morning,'^he thought. But it v^as 
still pitch black, and stuffy. If it was night, »where was his window? The street 'lamp ^ 
outside? And if it'vyas mqrning, why wasn't it. light? He sat up on one elbow. 

Dan remembered now. He was in the top bunk of theJallout shelter. Jferry 
was in ffie bunk below. Their parents bad built and stocked the shelter in a cprqgr.of , 
their basement; and \^x\ they decided to try it out. - ' ' ^ / 

What if this were a real attack, Dan wondered.. That would be something 
else. Radiation caused by nuclear explosicfns would ba scary — and could be a danger 
.everywhere fdr people who survived tlie blast and heat of the explosion. At least you 
could p_rotect ycmrself from radiation and'the Granger would fade with time. The radi- . 
ation would decrease rapidly in tRe first 24 hours, and then start leveling off. « 

Crash! There was a shaUering of glass. The^peanut butter jar had fallen off a 
shelf onto'the glass water jug. Both had shattered. 

I ^ Dan watched his father c'arefj^y sweep the gfess into the^^'dry garbage" Wck. 
'/Obviously,, no mbre glass in the shelter/' Dad said. "Plastic bpttles for water/ and 
stuff like jelly, and p^eanut butter, ^n plastic containers. And it n^edrt't be beans for 
breakfast every morning, either. AJittle planning could provide variety, as well as.nour- 
ishment. Corned beef hash, canned spaghetti, peaches, and dry cereal. No problem 

. — ' -By ten-thirty, the^oys were bored'-to the teeth. Trris w,as the big problem— ^ - ' 
^ with feeling cramped a close second. His parents were reading. Hei'and' jerry worked 
awhile on a model jet fighter. But there was no glue. No "heater "either. Nd television, 
no fresh' milk, no candles, no kerosene Ja'mps. 

The radio was qn now. This helped relieve the monotony. And he reflecfed 
that in a real emergency, the radio would be tfieif* link with the outside Vorld. Through 
radio, they would receiye official information and instructions — and they would learn 
when it would be safe to come out of shelter."' ^ * * - ^ 

"^an fel6 sleepy. The air in the shelter was becoming Warm and sticky. 'He 
, longed for the outdoors and sunshine. Kias playing outside thesshelter were yelling, 

.having a good t^^ 

^b^Jj^ving th^^rielter. - . ' 

[:iespite:this,,he knew;that in a real attack situation 'be would be grateful for 
,the protebtiip^-pf^or^^ provided by the thick walls and roof of this shelter. He 
remembered -\h at if tKere really had been a nuclear explosion, th6y probably would 
have to stay in the shelter for at|least 24 to 48 hours — or even longer, depending 04i . 
the outside iQvel of radiation. And, they might even have to di^ themselv-es out. That's 
why they needed shovels, axes, and /opes. 4 , < 

. Dan was^glad this was only a trial run. But he was also glad they'd done it. 
It would make it easier |% cope,' if it ever-came to the real thing. , ^ • * ^ 

Suddenly, it felt good to be aliNTe!. 
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^ • , ' ■ • ' ^ \ ■ ^. 

'So far we've talked'about survival mostly in terms of physical action: when 
to run, where to go, whdt to eati, who to ca'lK Now it's time to talk about mental action - 
— what to do with your head in a crisis. 

AVe've all heard stories about how people flip out in drastic, -mindboggllng 
emergencies,— like- the lady ^ho took) hef children down to the beacb to watch" ihe 
tidal wavetconle in, or the seaman who, during the Pearl Harbor attack, ran back ihto . 
a burning'ship to put on his new shoes: These stories are incredible, *and even an)us- 
ing, in the telling. But during a-calamity, survival can depend on how you cope >^ith * 
emotional shock and stress. Imagine the gable car y6u're riding runs wild down a hill; 
or that, standirfg in line al*the bank, the Customer ir^f.'-ont of you decides /o make a- 
large withdrawal with a gun! Or, say you're fanrious for an after-dinner creation, flam- 
ing bliotzes. One evening you're a Nttle slapdash. with the brandy, and the tableirlqth, ' 
is flambe;jalong witff the dfessert.^All the^waya you react td these events are qalled' . 
■ "PsycKolpgical Riesponses." They can sav6 not only your linen, but your life. ' !' 

. TV^!/(luhings matter: halving a clear picture of what's'happ'ening, and keeping 
cool. Take a simple event like falling .out of ff^tree hoGse. You know you've fallen^ you . 
feePfHe blood gushing, and what you normally do is lirnph«me, feeling sorry for'your- 
self, and get tTie thing fixed. But what if you're knocked silly, or seized by fe^r?.Jumping ' , 
blindlv/"^, you run'into the road, where axiar hits you. Th^t takes care o^youf head 
w.ound, and possibly all . ycHur othBr problems. & 

y ■ Now imagine you're'in line'dt the bank. The custonter in froht of yoii whips 

out a gun, and yells, "Everybody" freeze!" The sensible thing to^do is just that. jFreeze. 
But what if. the sightoif the gun terrifies you? Instead of standingViere, ybu eithjehfaint, 
r;jh, or leap at the b'andit! Of the thVee, fainting "is the only! reasoriSbly-safe course. Run-^ -" 

••'nirig or leapjng may get you sh'ot, deperjding On the gunjnan's psycholpgical reaction, 
. • , Similarly wit]^t^^e dining roonri fire: having recognized it, you put i^ dut; or 
youf iin for help. Either response is,sensible. An irrational response is to stand there,, 
fascinated by the flames. ' - ' i ' • ' ' , . = , 

Ybuf reactions to -peril rarelj iiivolve'-just you. Darting into th^^^p^^a^e^ 

. your fall from the tree affects the driver df. the car that hits ypu, and affeetsj also 

. _,potice and medics, your family and friends, and the man you work for oir s'^rday? 

- to^it^ y6Lfr^tts-VHen-€Orfff©f4ted4^^ everyorre-iff-ttle igroup. 

there is a greater chance, of "doing the wroiig thinj irfsu'dden, " 
strange situations. Pemte-in a shipwreck, for insfance, often 
rush for, one lifeboat, ignoring other emfSty o'nes^^ 
Others leap from window's high in burning 

«^ buildings whea help is just at hand. .' 
Miners trapped by GsveinSli^vl used up 
a day's supply of-oxygen in a'fev^jtjours 

^ of Jrantic^activity. *~ „ ' 

Faniiliar situatipnl tefc^d to lessen 
panic. You aj-e more likely to keep youi^ 
copj. Xha*'s one good reason for reading 
tfiis" disaster booklet.. If we can't simu- 
late a flood, a hurricane, or a nuclear 
>lt)iast/readjpg and talking about another' 




experiences is the next best thing. It is a wa/ of preparing — of becoWiing familiar with 
disaster. , > ^ - . ^ * V 

►As we've seen throughout this book, preparation must be a daily fact oTIife, 
even if it cost's a little extra effort. Fev^ v^ould go so far, hpv^eyer, as the lacfy v^hd bpught 
a pain-killer, and then gaye herself a bad burn to see if the medicine worked. (She 
reported it was only fair.) This section deals with meAira/ 'preparation, knowing- how to 
handle your emotions in an emergency. DepartmeoJ: of Defense research shows that 
in a disaster, ''Knowledge of how^cope wilh the Situation is usually the single most 
« important factor in saving lives and niinimizing damage." 4 

Panic and Paralysis 

The greatest dangers in a crisis are letting your fears run away wijth you, and 
' being stunned intq motionless despondency. This usually results from a lack of'infor- 
mation, or the feeling that no effective action is passible and the Situation is hopeless. 

On October 30, 1938, the Mercury Radio Theatre gave America a Halloween 
thrill by broadcasting a drama about a Martian invasion. The trouble was, it didn't 
sound like a drama. Theskillful use of news bulletins, on-the-scene reporting, and other 
documentary techniques, made it sound lik? the real thing. Thousands of people listen- 
ing in their livipg rooms believe'd that Martians had landed, had ravaged Paris and 
New York, and that the human race had only a few hours or days to live. Some people 
became hysterical, fainted, planned suicide, ran blindly into the streets. Others sat 
limp in their living rooms waiting for the end. Some jumped into their cars and raced 
off to anywhere. A few grabbed whatc supplies they could and headed for the hills. 
FinalFy, people at^the radio station discovered what was happening and started trying 
to calm the public. . i . ' . . , ■ - 

' The critical part of the story is- that many of the people tuned in tKat night 
were able to tell, after a little while — simply by using their heads-^that it was pure 
fiction. These people simply sat back and enjoyed a clever and creative radio show. 

In other words, a lot .depends on your mental disposition — what we might 
even call a certain ''willingness" or readiness to see the worst and become hysterical, 
for instance,' in the Middle Ages the terrible plague epidemics and wretclled living 
conditions created a morbid frame of mind that finally erupted in a kind of hysterical 




religious mania. People roamed the land, mutilating their flesh with whips an.d schjjrges 
to expel the Devil, or became swept up in wild dance, joggling, screaming, moaning, 
for days, until they collapsed frbm exhaustion. In some parts of Europe, whole villages 
did frantic marathon dances through the countryside because they believed tarantulas 
were under their skin. * . 

Panic and hysteria — even less dramatic kinds than these — are rare. They 
come from not knowing the facts and not keeping cool. Sometimes it seems easier to sur- 
rend^ to the jolts of adrenalin that shoot through us,, than ca'Imly to-fi^ure out what 
exactly happening. . ' * . . , 

/ Once in awhile, running away is a sensible reaction. A flash flood, an out- 

of-control car aimed at you, a charging bull, ought to push your "run" button. But too 
often it's a substitute for cool, sensible behavior. 

Other Places, Other Times ^ . 

Cassius was a cool, well-heeled winemaker, -spending the weekend in the 
quiet shade of his villa, just outside Pompeii. Carssius sighed with content. He loved to 
get away from the noise and congestion of Rome. As he sat among his marble statues, 
sipping a tall one,^he heard a thunderous roar .that shook the ground and spilled the 
drink all over his new tunic. He stood up, looked around, and saw belching flames 
and a black con^ of smoke pouring otJt of the volcano Vesuvius a few miles away.' 
Almost irnmedi^tely, it started to hail little pieces of pumice stone. Sulphurous fumes 
filled^fs nostrils, and the ground reeled under him. Cassius had to act fastf What 
should he do? ' ^ ^ 

-If this were merely a severe windstorm, ducking into his wine cisllar wcujld 
be ideal. But if he took shelter there t^ow, a wave of steaming mud boiling towards 
his house would cook him alive. If it had been a nuclear blast (and h^ had known vyhat 
a nuclear blast was), he could get behind mattresses/papers, grain sacks, or concrete,, 
t6 shield himself from radiation. But the gas funrves and raining ash would sopfr suffo- 
cate him if'he tried that now. "No, the thing to do' when a volcapo erupts,''' Cassius 
said to himself^ "is split!" He dashed into the street and tt^umbed a ride with the first 
chariot that came by. He made it^ safely. Many of his neighbors waited toojong to 
make up their minds, trying to decide how .much silver plate they could carry. They'r^ 
still there? ^ ' 

As the World Grinds to a Halt 

Hilda was a handwringer. She thrived on her daily soap opera, but fell apart 
at even the most minor real-lffe crisicS. Puttering in the kitchen one afternoon, the corri- 
forting strains of the TV's afterrjoon melodrama were interrupted by a news bulletin. 
The announcer reported that the local dam, miles up river, showed signs of collapsing. 
The order was— "Evacuate. Now!" Hilda felt jis helpless as Dorothy facingthe tornado, 

but she had a sudden cold thought: >there was no wizard to 
rescue her. She was' on her own. She took a deep- breath, ran 
into the house, grabbed her car keys, K\mz (her poodle), her high 
blood pressure pills, and a spare blanket. Her car was all set, and 
she was away in record time. Hilda had neve/ coped so well wit|^ 
an emergency in her life. But theri, her life had neyer depended 
on if before. 
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It isn't easy to tell who is going to hang on and who 
is going^to fall apart' in a crisis, or why. Knowledge of how to cope 
with the situation can mean a IcA more than knowing first aid/ or 
how to find food, knowing yourself, for. example^ — what rattles 
you, what your first impulses wiJI be. 

People have a variety of emotional and physical reac- 
tions in str.ess situations. We afl suffer in varying degrees. Physical 
reactions include sweaty palm^ and feet, tense musdes) thsm- 
bling hands and voices, nausea and vomiting, frequent urination, 
and breathlessness. We may laugh and cry hysterically, become 
. unusually sensitive to noise, and feel irritable and restless; or- we 
may even temporarily lose the ability to act at all. 

In most cases, these reactions pass quickly, but these 
and even more intense reactions may occasionally continu.e 
beyond the initial shock periad, and make recovery efforts diffi- 
cult. A stable emotional climate is essential to those efforts. 
Keeping-your hea^d will help others keep theirs. Some brief rufes 
far helping t^e psychologically distressed: Try to comfort them, without encouraging 
them to feel sorry for themselves. Don't chide them, and don't indicate resentment of 
their reactions. Instead, try to get them involved in'simple tasks, preferably as part of 
a group effort. - , 

^ Someone once paraphrased Kipling's pptimism in saying, "If you can keep 
your head while all abput you are losing theirs, then you obviously don't understand 
what's happening." This is more witty than true. Confusion, Wr, and shock corne natu- 
rally and immediately witfT any catastrophe. But most people keep their heads, and 
refuse to give in to panic and selfishness. That often makes the difference between 
.disaster and survival. ' • • ■ ^ 

Let's, look at hoW three people reacted to the atomic blast^at Hirosbjma: 
Mr;Tanimoto, a Christian cleric; Mr. Fukai, his'friend; anti an unnamed young mother. 

Mr: Tanimoto's will pow^, concern for-others, and energy brought comfort 
to the dying, and saved many lives. Shaking off ^e paralyzing shock of the horror he 
saw around him, his first act was to help a woman and child to shelter. In the follow- 
ing days, he brought water to men and women too sick to move, and ferried survivors 
across the river to Askno Park. He rescued people from drowning; organized work 
parties to put out fires and to find alnd distribute food. People took strength from his 
behavior. His frend Mr. Fukai, in despair at the devastation,'ran back into the flames 
to die.' The unnamed mother.simply sat and^tV^d into spatfe. ' 

Foj a gro'up of Hiroshima ^rvivors, then, onfejnan's* actions meant life and 
death. Few get the chance to^behave as v^lrantly as Mr. Tanimoto. Bijt our best will 
tje^ood enough if we remember two things:* (1) we must adjust quickly, and (2) our 
behavior affects others. In a crisis, we can remind ourselves that it is not science 
fiction; it is real, and like everything else in our world, conforms to the process of 
reality. Plug into it. Disaster studies show that people respond well if they know^hat's 
gplagbn, if they have some purpose and are organized, and if they have. a pipeline 
.to tfYe outside.^ \^ • 



Labor Day 

) Earl Slocum was a rhan who knew all about hurricanes. On Labor Day of 

1^933, he sat in' his muggy parlor, on the southern tip of Florida; and mulled over the 
Great Wind. Christopher Columbus must have? sailed with ajucky >6tar/he thought, 
to avoid a hurricane in a Car'ibbean October.>€arl had seen the' aftermath of the 1926 
disaster, and he'd helped at Lake^Okeechobee in 1928, when 2,000 people were killed, 
and as many were woi^ded. As Earl watched the barometer fall, he thought appre- 
hensively about the 500 veterans and theirjar)::rflies living on the Florida keys, y^orking 
on the great highway that was to link Miami to Key West. They were pretty much 
unprotected. He hoped the train that was coming .to evacuate* them wowld make it 
in time. v 

It didn't. And the fact that only 400 people were kHIed in that storm was due 
to the courage and energy of a few men. One of them was Doc Bassett^the veterans' 
camp'doctor. In spite of his own wounds, he helped pull the injured from water^ trees,* 
and wreckage, tre^i^ting wh^re^he could, encoufaging when encouragement was alt he' 
could give. . . * ' 

Most people wjio ventured out into the calm eye of the storm didn't live to 
lell the tale, but tne people who survived the disaster were generally those who stayed 
calm. One man strapped himself to a tree with his belt. Anothen^nan, when his house 
disappeared in a gust of wind, clung" to the- broken fronds of *a palm tre§ with sujzh 
determination that though he lost consciousness, he was still'wrapped around the tree 
when he came to. Keep it in mind; when disaster strikes, be calm a/id analyze the 
situation; then^ try to take reasonable action to protect yourself and, if possible,' the 
people around you. , . 

Communication . . 

' Two heads are* better fhan one in any disaster. Human cohtai^t is vital in 

emergency. After Hiroshima, the people lying helpless in Asano PafJ< wer« heartened 
v^hen a naval launch patrolled the river, explaining v\1:iat had happened, and ^rbmising' 
help. IjyCto stay in touch. The radio will -keep you inforcn^d.'lf it's not wording, seek 
out people, friends of neighbors, and create your own channels of commqn/catioa. 

.The first thought after disaster usually is for other members. 6f ^e\family: 
Many people do nothing until they're sure wives, husbands, and children are^Safe. Jben 
they turn to professional and community duties. A fireman, who fou^t a firie afone 
afttsr his town was struck by a tornado, later <said: "All the rest of^the i^c'emerj Mad 
relatives who^fre hurt, and they stayed with them. Naturally tfjey looked after th^em. 
If it hadn't been that my wife was all right, this town-probably would \have,buwfed up. 
It's hard to say, but I kind of belj^eve I would have been looking aifter my family, too." 

During emergencies, vve quickly reorder ou&" prrorities/about possessions, 
too. For instance, a prized $200 id-speed bike may not rate a second glance compared 
to a hastily collected ho^ oi food. Jobs, homes, and status, which take ^uch' effort and 
energy in normal times, cease to be important. Everyone is in trobble at the,same time, 
and social distinctions tend to evaporate. The sharing of loss and olanger create'ia bond; 
the temporary li|3eratlcf^ from normal worries and inhibitions jfeads to a feeling^ of soli- 
darity. The result of this kind of cooperation is a give-apd-tak^ that helps compens^ate 
for thp sorrow and stress people are under. Personal w^mth and direct help 'are in 
abundance. . ^ , / ' ^ ; * ' 



Afterwards " ^ ^ 

What happens when it's all over? The dust Has cleared, the imrpediate dan- 
ger has passed. Seeing death and destruction, one is aware of the randomness of that 
destruction, and of the narrowness of one's' escape. We .may experience a delayed- 
action fear of death, unleashing a new rash of sympto.ms: nervousness, headaches, 
sleeplessness, and so on. Your vulneraSifitywill make you want to get back to feeling 
good; about yourself and your community. This often takes the form of making great 
efforts to clean up the havoc, and of taking precautions agaiosTits happening again. 
Many people will be/so ^ad they are alive that they en& up feeling guilty about it. 
They try to get rid of this guilt, again by worlijng towards rebuilding the community. 
All of these feelings then, have a positive-side, i 

Remember: iti an emergency situation, assess the facts, keep your head, . 
^ think of others, and act calmly and directly. ^You may never have to cope wjth disaster; 
but in case you do, everything depertds on knowing rtow. 
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Here's' a diagram that shows how the federal,effort fits _ 
into your own community's preparedness activities: 
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Emergencies can^bring out the best in people^ — or the worst. Which it will, 
be depends .mainly on how well a society is prepared to act quickly and effectively. 

To most of us, locgl governments are invisible — until something goes wrong. 
When a child falls d©wn an old mine shaft, an oil refinery blows up, a dam breaks, or" 
a social crisrs erupts, theli we remember that local governrnent personnel aye always 
there to meet any major crisis. 

To understand how all these people prepare for anyr possible emergency or 
disaster, and what part they play in coping with it, you have-,to look at the whole 
picture." You ask: - • ^ , * 

. WHO ? WHERE ? WHAT ? WHEN ?' 

Who? \ • ^ ' .\ ' 

Not a special group of people, just like the Plains Indians— when faced with 
attack or starvatip^n, the entire village was their. civil defense system — so with us: the 
men and women responsible for our civil defense are local policemen,4iremen, doc- 
tors, nurses, engineers, auxiliaries, and yow. The mayor (or chief executive) is the official 
in charge. - , . • ^ 

The civil defense djr^ctor reports to the mayor, or other local chief execu- 
tive.*The director helps other departments pf \aca\ government and the private sector 
plan and prepare for emergency situations. He also directs and coordinates emergency 
services during a disaster. And of course, volunteers are an important part of the total ' 
civil .disfense effort. ' ' ; ' . 

Where? . • ^ . ' 

When an emergency strikes, key officials of your Iocs} government work in 
an Emergency Operating Center. From that communications and control point, the 
mayor (or other chiet executive) makes key 'decisions, in cl6se .cooperation with the 
police chief, fire chief, city engineer, and others who, in turn, direct their own forces^ 

What? ^ ^ 

Civil preparedness is many things to many people: It is preparing — loag in 
'advance — for .everything that can possibly po wrong in an emergency: knowing where 
all supplies, emergency workers^ and facilities are, and how to put them all into coordi- 
nated actioh when disaster comes. It'saves lives, limits darnage, and speeds recovery , 
in any type of emergency or dfsaster — including attack. 

When? . , ; 

* ' , . 

/Before something goes .wrong, during, and aftet. Lckal government offers 
us information on how to train, .plan, and prepare for any .kind of disaster. It develops 
and regularly^revises. emergency operations plans for the best p;3ssible coordination 
and most effective action. It provides and tests local warning devices. It set^s up com- 
munication channels (tied to a national network) so that yearnings,' information, and 
instructions will be received by everyone. Jt develops a corrununity shelter plan for all 
its cit/zens, and maintains public fallout shelters. All these tasks precede an erhergency; 
prior planning can prevent an enjer^ency from becoming a c?atastrophe<^ - 
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The Fedei^l Government's Role y . 

These kinds of planning and emergency actions. cited above are local func- 
tions. Your national government— through the 'Defense Civil Preparedness Agency in 
the Pentagon — also helps each community by: 

Maintaining a .nationv^id^^arning and commTftfT 
*c-ation system that alerts your area if a 'national 
emergency should arise; 

Distributing in/ormatioh (fikte this handbook) to help . . ' 

every citizen prepare for his role in any emergency . . ' ' 
or disaster; . • ' ' ' 

' Helping State and local governments prepare for and ' « 

, .operate during emergencies. Assistance is financial, ' 
V material, and advisqry. 



Supplying schobis With teaching materials that w\\\ 
help you prepare yourself for survival. 

^ The Director of the Defense Civil Preparedn^s Agency reports. directly to . 
the Secretary of De/ense. There is a small DCPA headquarters staff in the Pentagon,, 
and eight regional offices throughout the country. DCPA works with the 50-.States, 
five territories-rand the District of Columbia; aad^with more than 3,000 counties and *, 
17,000 incorporated local governments. In- addition, DCPA works with some 30 other 
federal agencies which have specific emergency'l-esponsibiJities assigned by executive 
orders. , . ' ' ' 

Over tKe year,s, the Agency has provided support to all Ievels4f government 
in many major emerg-dncies. DCPA also coordinates with certain other government' 
agencies to help prepare. indrvfduals and communities for disaster. 

Lots of pther nongovernmental agencies also take part in this coo'perative 
effort. Universities, colleges, and State departments t>f education help too. Ttieir civil, 
preparedness^ programs give information tayour parents- and your teachers, and train 
. rddiological/'monitors, architects, arid engineers. The DCPA Staff^ College at Battle 
'Creek, Michigah,* trains State and local civil defense officials so they'll know how to 
^ plan, manage, and act effectively. ' . ^ 

Federal^ State, and local civil defense, or civil preparedness organizatiohs — 1 
- ' ■ units of government— work to help you and your community plan for disaster, or to * 
deal with it effectively if it occurs. . , ■■ ' . , ^ 

. ' To succeed in saving lives, limiting,damage, arid speeding recovery, they ■ 

. need :^o«r- cooperation too, both in preparing beforehand, and working with others 
during and after disaster. ,. 

We can b^t sum up civil- preparedness with the words a*poet wrote 400 
years ago: Readiness is qll. : ' • ' , 
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